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# Ratcation is the one living fountain 
which must water every the so- 
| eial garden.”—EDW. o | 


(NEW. YORK.) 
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“Man cannot propose a higher object 


than Education and all 


that pertains to Education.”"—PLATO. 
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COMMON THINGS, 690 PP., $3.00. 


BY 
J. D. 
LIX, 
aR. 


HENRY HOLT & 00., 
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History Taught by an Appeal to the rr 





Conspectus OF YHE History OF 


Political Parties “*2 Federal Government, 


An Invaluable Work for Teachers and the School-Room. 
THE BEST INDORSED WORK PUBLISHED IN MANY YEARS. 


Critics award it the highest praise. 4 multwmin parvo for the General Beader, for 
Pupils studying History, for Teachers, Professional Men, &c. 


THE ONLY WORK OF THE KIND EVER PUBLISHED. 


In Book form, with colored Maps and Diagrams, $5.00, Sent to any address, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
In Map form, size 6x6 teet, $3.00. Sent by express. Remittances should be made by money -order, drait, or 
registered letter. 


Agents of good address wanted in all parts of the United States. 
GRANGER, DAVIS & WILTSIE, 5 DEY STREET, N. Y. 


Tio. Seecl_Baons. fon T ecu. 


- JOHN H. RAYMOND; lis Life and Letters. 


EDITED BY HIS Pieter. 


These memoirs give a most interesting account of the life and labors of the late President of Vassar College, 
both in that institution, which he organised, in others he had been previously engaged, and im the cause 
of Education generally. Many private letters, concerning personai matters, ‘travel, art, literature, education, 
pond ag re ape ph Sete preninapary nary tore 8 t in higher education for women,’ and 
other subjects, add a special charm and interest, various distinguished protessiona: 
OEE Uta eked tas Glica ets gata Gal ag eat thd neers chereanee entecenea cate 
were held. 8vo,, 744 pp. With Steel Portrait, $250.  Spetial Rates to Teachers. 
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pore NEW PLaTEs. With an Introdugtary Treatise by Mr. Bryant on the “ Poets and Poetry of the English 
Language.” Including James Grant WiLson's New Biography of Bryant. 1065 pp. vo. Withtull Indexes of 
a ent Fae 
thon (of which the volume contains al! that are recognized as famous) can be readily 
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D. APPLETON & Co's 


EDUCATIONAL 


PUBLICATIONS. 





APPLETONS’ SCHOOL READERS, 


Consisting of Five Books. 
p> ae 

WM. T. HARRIS, LL.D., 

A, J. RICKOFF, A.M., 


MARK BAILEY, AM.,, 


Appletons’ First Reader. 
pages. 


Appiletons’ Second Reader. 
Appletons’ Third Reader. 


12mo, 142 pp. 


Appletons’ Fifth Reader. 


by these eminent educators at once 


were sold, 


Supt. of Schools, St. Louls, Mo. 
Supt. of Instruction, Cleveland, 0. 


Instructor of Elooution, \ale College. 


Child’s 4to, 90 


12mo 214 pp. 
Appletons’ Fourth Reader. 12mo. 248 pp. 
12mo. 471 pp. 
The announcement of a series of Readers 


and teachers awaited 


During the year 
1880 over one and, a half ween eras 





APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES. 


AMERICAN STANDARD SERIES. 
Another Signal Improvement. 


no effort or expense was- 
make them not only mechanically su 


‘We nowoffer anéweseries of 


as our 
THE SERIES. 


Small 4to, 108 pages. 
4to, i oe 


, both - 
cially and educationally, ig due to the fact 
that ito 


in two books, which will as far my ‘all 
geographi 


‘published 
+ were etdvenddet the old 
in Readers. “ 


Appletons’' Elementary Geography. 
Appletons’ Higher Geography. Large 





THE MODEL COPY-BOOKS. 


In Six Numbers. With 
GOODMAN'S PATENT. 
evel pare ee Copies, the 


They insure vid improvement at every 


of the pupil’s practice. 
They make instruction in the subject of 
penmanship easy, practical, and invariably 
successful. 


The Pri Copy-Books. Model Series, 
with Wakeman’s Detachable Sliding 
Copies. Six numbers, 

Since it has been at ee that a 

is entirely practicable, no 

“Cop -Books : 


series of will be 

hereafter without this provision, ake- 
man’s Patent Sliding Copies vide this 
important requisite by a simple and con- 


Caples to'mnth: pays of tee bos. ipsa 


KRUSI'S DRAWING SERIES. 

as Ae Crewing feqnens, ra Kindergarten 
Synthetic Series. Four Books & Manual. 
Analytic Series. Six Books and Manual. 
——— Series. Four Books and 


Advanced Perspective and Shading 
Series. Semtieshe and Manual. 


Krusi’s New System of Drawing is pre- 
eminently ted to meet the wanta of 


our public-school instruction in this branch. 
It ig strictly progressive, and adapted to 





every grade, from the primary classes to 
the higher departments of the school. 
Industrial Courses In 
Textile Designs, 


Outline and Relief Designs, 
Mechanical Drawin 
Architectural Ditties. 





but, practirally “and distinetiv gt STICKNEY'S LANGUAGE SERIES. 
ae | ag -of the methotis follewed ch ma Book of Language A . 

by the most successful and intelligent edu- oe L Stories j in oe a 
cators of the day. Studies in Animals; III. Studies in 


Plants ; IV. Studies of Words. Teach- 


: ere Edition, 


NS Atteseiand L ne 
BCT Serans,ih Laaguage. A 


§ sequel to +s 

guage. 

Miss Stickney’s charming little books 
open a new rah of study, delightful to 
both teachers and pil are de- 

to secure: of 

is best in Hioeatiare : An interest 
Bey of ot we rtains to lan- 
; generous and choice vocabu- 

; 4. Readiness, correctness, and beauty 


in expression ; 5. A more elevated and re- 
fined tone in school-life ; may) 6 gags ed 





superior 
are tou obvious to be 


development of natural gifts. 
fa sition se “Educational Notes” 
2. 
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We PusBsriiss ALSO: 


TURE; YOUMANS'’S BOTANIES AND 
GroLoay; Harxness’s Latin SERIES ; 


a ETC., all of which are among the most popular and suc- 
Py Got led aubiebes ote send corks foeeenting every department of study from 


Educational Nites ” sent free on application, and 


st for first introduction. 


D. D. APPI TON & CO,, Publishers, 
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HUTCHINSON, RAN. 


Why 
McGuffey's Hevised Readers Introduced. 


In May, 1879, sax atthe -Oe —Rpuahe’s“Maaaaae “a2 
1878 was placed before the Hutchinson School Board 


for examination, andthe Readers'were-adopted. Since] 


that time the publication of. the /seriesoof *Readers/ap- 
proved and adopted has been discontinued, that is to 
say, Appleton’s Readers, edition Of 1878. In conse- 
quence of this failtre to continue tha pablication of thé 


editigh of 1878, the! Board longer bound by the 
stip ons of thé contract madé 1763 Appleton Read- 
ers Werte adopted/, © ) i i i¢ 


Owing to the radical and trrecoticilable aaa Lan. 
in these Readers, all of said editions being -in use,-and ‘ 
the confusion and inconvenience Oceasioned “in -the -sev 
eral departments of the schools, the Board ruled that an’ 
evil éxisted that would. not‘admit of delay and conse- 
quently need not be submitted to the electors of the Dis 
trict, because'the law requiring uniform text-books in 


each school, was openly violated. so long as Appleton’s} 


Readers remained in the schools. 
There were three editions.ef. the Appleton Readers in 
the schools—not two of them agreeing. 


Compérisons ‘were made between a First Reader of |. 


1879, and the latest edition of 1880. Over one hundred 
distinct differences were found, 

Between the 1818 and: 1879 editions of the Second and 
Third Readers the differences were almost 'innumerable. 

Of-the Fy ETE RT Mars Bre Heres different editions 
OS Wea, oe 

These facts were clearly shown and were supported by 
the sworn affidayite of the teachers, ... 

Upon this evidence the,.Board. at a regular meeting 
discarded Appleton’s Readers and Adopted McGuffey’s 
Revised Readers. Whereupon the agents of Appletén’s 
Readers brought suit to compel the use of their Readers 
in the'schools. - Pending the -décision of the | court, the 
Board was petitioned by. four-fifths of the legal voters of 
the District to ‘adopt MceGuffey’s Revised Readers; the 


prayer of the petition was granted, Appleton’s Readers} 


were discarded and McGuffey’s adopted as provided by 
law permitting Boards to take euch estion on oe 
of four-fifths ef.the electors, ; ; ! 


A. R. Treasurer. 
N, 1. Se en Director 
J. J,.MoB , Supt. 


hapleton's Readers were Disoarded: and} 


‘SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 
Appleton Reader Gift Book Scheme Declined. 


McGuffey's Revised Readers Adopted 
at usual “xchange” and “Introduction” rates. 


a” SPRINGFIELD, March i, 1881. 
ee From the Appleton Agent's Proposition : 
‘To. THE BoaRD OF EpucaTION, GENTLEMEN : 

‘ J respectfully present the following propésition as ” 
‘the terms ‘upon which I will furnish Appleton’s ” 
** Readers to the pupils of your schools in the event of ” 
“their adoption by your Hoard I thereby agree : r 
** 1st. To give to every pupil in yout sthools a new” 
iy Appleton’ Reader in éxchiange for the old Reader now” 

“in tise free Of dil cost. | ee 
««" 2d. “To give to all indigent pupils having no old ” 
** books to give in exchange a new Appleton Reader” » 
* free of cost. 
% “'T guarantee that no change shall be made in the” 

” 





” 


CHARLES B. FRY, te 
AGENT For D. APPLETON & Co.” 


THE COMMITTEE REPORT. 


«| “Mr. Merritt, Chairman of the Committee on Books, 
made report ‘that the Committee, after having examined 


that McGuffey’s were the best, and therefore recommend- 
ed their introduction upon the proposition (exchange | 
and introduction prices) made by the publishers.” 

‘*Mr. Brooks, Superintendént of the schools recom: 
ridaded that, MoGuttey's Réodeis bbe adopted if they 
could be had at free exchange. 


The Report of the Text-Book Committee was proanted 
and McGuffey’s Revised Readers adopted at usual eg 7. 
change and Introduction prices; Appleton’s Readers re- 
From the Illinois State Journal. 


“(It was conceded by all that MoGuifey's Readers were 
the best.” 


From the Springfield Monitor. 
“Mr. Hudson, read-the written opinion of _the prin- | ire 


cipals of the various ward schools upon different readers 
and they were all in favor of McGuffey.”. ©‘ 





McGuffey’s‘and Appleton’s Series, were'of the opinion S 


MT. VERNON, TLL. 


APPLETON’ READERS. DIs¢ARDED 
After a fall and faty trial of two years, and the Standard 


McGuffey'’s Revised Readers Adopted. 


From the proceedi of the Mt. Feoreary 8.1680. fs of Edu- 

\ 

| _ * WHEREaS, pool goes jin- 

| \oreremar le Released mn in Au- 
80 


1878, b hove he successive revisions been 
the sanie~ books, ~ 


and the are 

thereb, thrown into confusion to their injury ; and 
“Wi This Board have fully examined 
McG ’s Revised Readers, ’s New Arithmetics, 


That Wwe the fore Belectié ‘Be- 
ries of books for the sta a aa toa! 
Ghee : : Azis, Plummer, , Hobbs, Ainswo 
and Noes 
one H. Fa ; Sabeentt on account of illness, 
heartily approves of this action of the Board. 
B.S. PL President. 
A. W. PATTON, Secretary. 
A GRATEFUL PEOPLE RETURN THANKS. 
To THE BoaRD OF 


We the undersigned ci and business men of Mt. 
‘Vernon informed of your recent exchange of Ap- 
pleton’s for THE STANDARD McGuFFEy’s RE- 


are admirably 
a new 6 of 





and. sparkling 
penne 








AND. ADOPTED. 


are sone of the Cities and Towns which have tried and Disearded ili $ tales 


M°GUFFEY’S REVISED READERS. 
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THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 


A Weekly Journal of Education. 
AMOS M. KELLOGG, Editor, 


—o— 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 
21 Park Piace, New Yorx. 


——-0o—— 
TERMS. 
From 1 to 5 copies a year, each. 
a 5 009 copies to one adfivens, cach, - 
“ 10 to 19 copies to one address, each, 1.50 
20 or more copies to one address, - 12% 
The label on each paper shows up to what date the subseriber has 
paid. If the publishers do not by that date recewe a request from the 
subsertber that the paper be he will continue to send it. 
The paper will, however, be stopped at any time thereafter ¢f the sub- 
scriber so desires, and remits the amount due for the time he has re- 
cotved it. 


$2.00 
- 1% 


for any portion of a year will be received. 

If the papers for a club are to be sent to one address, the pub- 
lisher desires to have for reference the names of all the subscri- 
bers. He therefore requires that each club subscription be accom- 
panied by a list of the names and addresses of the persous who are 
—— mn 

asking to have the direction of a paper 
should be careful to name not only the post-oifice to which they 
wish it/sent, but also the one to which it has been sent. All ad- 
dresses should include both county and state. 

_ Sane wrbiing fopenete Mithene dngis or slab euhenstyttin 

se pe, which his name has not before been known to 

give the name of the person to whom the 

Geamatend ithe 


ve heretofore been sent. 
to iritroduce Tax Jovrnat to their friends 
By na ae ee free from this office to any address. 
cents per line, N. 12 lines 
w teens whine 
Our Eastern AGENCY.—The ScHOoL JouRWAL and all of our 


can be obtained of Mr, Willard Small, No. 14 Brepa- 


ta St Berton He will receive supseriptions for the ScHOor. 
aL, TeAcheERs’ INSTITUTE, and SCHOLAR’s COMPANION, and 
act as general agent for our publications. 
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Wrrs this number of the Jovurnnat the 
pages are increased from twelve to sixteen. 
This indicates an increased amount of prac- 
tical educational matter. In every number 
of the JourNaL there may be found one or 
more of those articles that have rendered it) 
famous. By superintendents, principals,| 
teachers, and a large number of school offi- 
cers it has been considered a fountain of|™Ust 
light andi instruction. So many ‘successful 
teachers have placed on record, in its. pages, 
the means by which success comes, that it has 
become an authority on school-room 
It will bring delight to every friend, of edu- 
cation to mark the progress of the JouRNAL 





and to. help it forward. 
in too yey oy private ecko) dne| Albaii 


terest it became the New York School Journal 


with a broader scope. It has since absorbed 
the interest of the College Review, the Illus- 
trated Educational News and the Working 
Teacher, It celebrates its decade by circulat- 
ing in every state and territory, and thus 
has a national influence, and evidently all 
restrictive terms may be removed, It is 
known as the ‘The School Journal”—we 
trust it merits an extra emphasis on the 
article. re 

Ir is often desirable to go back to the ideas 
of the great educators of the past ; to ponder 
upon the truths they enunciated after years of 
patient thought, will bring one into a frame 
of mind in which he can properly consider | to 
the wants of humanity to-day. WHat 1s 
Epucation ? No sooner does man emerge 
from barbarism and begin to erect the frame- 
work of civilization than he perceives that 
succeeding generations cannot employ the 
complexity that is involved in advancement, 
improvement and investigation without 
preparation. Thus, begins the discussion. 
Nor does it ever end, for advancing still fur- 
ther new discoveries are made. 


Good Supervision Needed, 


‘A number of the Massachusetts towns have appoint- 
ed a committee to consider an improved method of 
school supervision. The plan recommended provides 
that the towns voluntarily associate themselves into 
groups of two, three or four, each group to employ a 
superintendent to take charge of its schools, the expense 
to be distributed among the towns composing the group. 
This plan also provides that the school committees serve 
without pay. The State Board of Education approves 
the scheme, and circulars, giving details, are now being 
sent to the towns.” 

This is greatly needed in New York State. 
A village board could éasily join two or three 
towns, and thus employ an able man greatly 
to the good of all concerned, 


The Legislature. 


A bill was introduced into the Senate to 
give the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion the control of the Normal Schools of this 
State. This has passed the Senate and’ is 
now before the Assembly.. The plan is nota 
good one, The present plan has its defects, 
but this while remedying them introduces 
features not at all desirable. The local 
boards of trustees have hitherto managed the 
schools fairly. The State Supt, has the power 
of approving or disapproving of the selec- 
tions made.. And untilthe “Cortland mund- 
die” all had gone smoothly. 

The objections to the bill are plainly in 
view. The State Supt. is nominated by a 
political party. Elected by that party, he 

must necessarily be a politician. He_ is. 
chosen not on. account of his fitness to pre- 
scribe courses of study for the Normal 

















Schools. Mr. Gilmour is an’ ablé: Supt. of |) 


Schools ; but who will be his successor?” A 
law is not to be made for a. pak _ in, 
crease of power is unusual and unnecessary. 
What is needed is a supervising. 
onl Sn ee Se 





power lonly.|ship who 


Atbaly Noleddt beth.” chat Here he Sat | 


versity manage its affairs, and have done 
this for thirty-five years. 





Need of Superior Teachers. 4 J 

There. is_a common, but erroneous idea 
abroad, that good teachers can be easily pro- 
cured, Never was there a greater mistake. 
There are plenty who essay, teaching, and 
many of those who are in the scheols are de- 
eidedly ignorant of what constitutes teach- 
ing. Itisbut a few years since that a presi- 
dent of an insurance company, was member 
of the New York Board of Education. He 
agen Fo cat fee anlasine of principals down 

$1,200, giving as a reason, that plenty of 
well educated men could be found at that 
price to manage them. Now, this man was 
simply ignorant of the fact that the posses- 
sion of knowledge and the possession of 
teaching power are two different things. It 
is a fact, that with all that has been done 
that one half or more of those who teach are 
poor teachers. It is difficult te find good 
teachers ; the high school graduate is not a 
teacher, the college graduate is not a teacher, 
though the public persist in thinking so ; and 
it sets these people at work because there are 
no. teachers known to be, such at. hand, 
Then comes the complaint which the. press 
echoes all over the land. Then comes the 
question, ‘‘ What is the: matter with our 
schools ?” The answer is, ‘‘ You have poor 
teachers in them. 

The Boston Advertiser pute the matter un- 
usually clear : 

“Education is more important’ than instruction, 
for the aim of education is character, while the purpose 
of instruction is knowledge ; and character is better, as 
well as stronger, than knowledge. The subject thus al- 
luded to marks the great difference between the Boston 
Latin School and such establishments as Eton and Rugby 
and the few good academies of New England. These 
can educate, while the American publig high school can 
do very little beyond instruction. This fact need not be 
disguised, and will explain why our public schools, par- 
‘ticularly those of the secondary grade, are more than 
Eton and Rugby in need of superior teachers—teachers 
who not only know much and do much, but. also are 
much and know well and do well. No fault. is found 
here with the teachers of the Boston Latin Scheol. On 
the contrary, they deserve confidence and respect, and, 
if need be, praise. But the general experience may be 
stated to be that the best appointed countries, such as 
England, France, Germany and the United States, have 
six, and, perhaps, twelve or twenty, good university pro- 
feasors to one good secondary school teacher. Yet a 
good high school or academy teacher should be held in 
the same esteem as a college or university 
professor. It is to be regretted that so few young men 
of character and high scholarship devote the whole 
work of their life to secondary instruction.” 

It may be quickly answered that the pay is 
insufficient, but the real reason lies deeper. 
In our American system of public schools, 
politics appoints the school-board, and they 
the superintendent. Im a vast, number. of, 





cases, this man who has the modeling of the 
course of study and. the oversight of the 
schools is,utterly, unable to. appreciate “a 
young man, of, character and high scholar- 
devote the whole work of his 
life to. teaching.” He. nage him, he snubs 

, he m shim dows, be sendens his life 








perintendent and three Regents of the 
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To the Legislature of the State of New York. 
Empire State 











The educational system of t 
needs your attention now morét 
else. It never seems to have L 
people that the present system could be im- 
mensely improved. In general, it may be 
said,the-teaching is now what it was forty 
years ago. For the reason, that the art, of 
teaching is learned in the schoolrroom as it 
was forty years ago. .And the crude efforts 
of crude beginners are as ineffectual in one 
age as another. The painful reflection is 
that the people will tolerate this state of 
things without protest. 

In 1821, the then venerable ex-President 
Adams gave his views as to the benefit he 
had received from teaching school in ‘his 
youth. He-said, ‘‘After I left college, I 
came home to Braintree to see my friends ; 
and then went to Worcester to keep school 
to support myself, while ‘at the same time I 
studied law with Judge Putnam. I advise 
every young man to keep school. I acquired 
more knowledge of human’ ‘nature ‘while I 
kept that school than while I was at the bar, 
than while Iwas in the world of politics or 
at the courts of Europe. It is the best meth- 
od of acquiring patience, self-command, and 
a knowledge of character.” 

Mark this !' He does not pretend it was a 
good thing for the schools ; he had had ‘his 
wits ground at the public expense and recom- 
mends the grindstone ‘to -others as being 
cheap and effective! The children turned 
the grindstone then and they are doing it’ to- 
day; and the parents wonder their children 
are no moré improved.’ ‘The ‘process ‘should 
be reversed.’ Let persons of skill be employed’ 
and it will be the children who will “acquire 
knowledge, ' patience, self-command,” and 
thousands of other things not iow imparted. 

In 1840; the condition ‘of the ‘schools’ ‘was 
much debated by the eminent ‘men in’ the’ 
Legislature. “ It was agreed that the only way 
to improve the schools was to improve. the 
teachers. And so in 1844 a Normal School was 
opened; since then seven other. Normal 
Schools have been opened. These show, any 
way, that the State appreciates the gravity 
of the problem. ‘Tf; when the first Normal 
School was founded, a law had been passed 
that none should be employed but graduates 
of educational schools, it would have taken 
the step that now remains to be taken. 

That step this Legislature should provide 
for. ‘So long as the young man or woman, 
fresh from the farm.(by:the power granted, 
to the School. Commissioners) are put on an 
equality with the graduates of the educa- 
tional schools of the State,’ so long will thesé 
schools'fail to accomplish ‘what they might 
accomplish so grandly. ow the, teachers| 
to form in the counties educational schools,| 
(in the west the teachers support these; in 
Canada the government gives $400 per year) 
with power ‘to give diplomas ‘for a year to 
such as finish the coursé of study. Require 
the Normal Schools to have one year courses, 
and give those who finished them diplomas 
good fortwo years. Let them also give dip- 
lomas to those who finish the coursé good for 
life. ‘When a person proposes to teach’ let 


him produce his diploma from an educational | I've 


school.’ Let the superintendents be confined 
to their work of i = ‘schools 
Of course, those who get the diplomas for a| 
year must be limited in'a'p a 80} 
that they go on and make full preparation 
rhe oT MM Tan v 






All of the present measures are remedial 
only ; the real difficulty is not eliminated. 
There niust be a stop put to employing those 

Trt: wy Tiedt oo se wr the 
sc great State will fail.to acoom- 
plish what t the large expenditure for them 
warrants the public to expect. 

There is beside need of a law to authorize 
the districts in a township to unite for educa- 
tional purposes. This matter is one that is 
of importance. It would initiate a higher 
grade of schools on the plan that in union 
there is strength. Let the senior trustee in 
each district be a member of the town Board ; 
let this Board have power to hire the teach- 
ers, ete. Such town Boards would take gen- 
erous and enlarged views. The State Superin- 
tendent of Schools should be allowed to detail 
instructors from the Normal Schools to at- 
tend the Teachers’ Institutes and give in- 
struction thereat. To accomplish this, the 
Normal School Boards should add to their 
faculties the instructors that the State Supt. 
would desire to detail. The work these gen- 
tlemen are doing is really Normal School 
work, ,and they are doing it well. 

The bill authorizing the Education. Boards 
of New York and Brooklyn to pension aged 
teachers is one that should meet with favor. 
The sum required will not be large, and it 
will be spent in proportion to the time. em- 
ployed in teaching in these cities. 

The bill to put the Normal Schools in the 
entire control of the State Supt. of Schools 
will not be the best way to disposé of their 
interests. A far better plan can be devised. 
A Board can be created for this purpose, of 
which the Supt. shall be a member. The in- 
terests are too extensive to be charged on 
one man whose term of office is brief ; and 
who has a million and a half of children in 
the public schools to care for, 

The above suggestions are respectfully 

submitted. Amos M, KELLoag. 


What Sort of People are Teachers ? 








Those who engage in téaching believe 
themselves to be doing a noble work ; many. 
do it from noble motives, too, but not all. In 
the Teacher (England) we find it put as fol- 
lows : 


life goes easily ; but wait till you find out what ordinary 
teachers are, and what their lives are, and I promise you, 
some ugly half-hours. Your father’s a good old fellow, 
but he makes me laugh when he talks about his ‘great 
éducation movement,’ and the ‘consideration that 


there are the commanders, who swagger and get the 
medals, and ‘there are the privates, who get the wooden 
legs and the fatigue duty.” 

“Yes ; but the teachers are picking up. now. Tt isn’t). 
all wooden legs and extra drill. They're raising them- 
“Raising a fiddléstick. I know them, my lad, and T 
know that they are nctraising themselves. ;; They don’t 
deserve to be raised. The ordinary. teacher is, just the 
British working man with an extra dash of conceit. 


ing they get. Sometimes they’re'under a political priest, | 
sometimes under a sectarian dullard: If they ‘do turn’) 
out. gentlemen it’s ‘only , by’ accident, a 
wonder,” 

‘‘ I’m afraid you're generalising too freely, How, many} 
teachers are there ?” 

‘I can’t. say within ten thousand even, but I believe 
seen thost of the types. Mind ‘you, I don't blame 
them for what they are, Don’t understand me that 
way. Ruely Sepeibiantereahing tact Cebaintagt 
got without taking the trouble ¢o deserve more.” | 

‘sDo you mean to say that among so many | pram 





“ear EBT than those you 


« Just now you're a sort of pet ih'the town, and your |’ 


teachers are winning.’ You see in great movements!’ 


What can you expect ? T’ve seen something of the train-| 





eee ft 


eh yre Yarra, } 


** Quite so. But the good men keep themselves quiet 
while they’re in the trade, and the chattering vulgarians 


erat & as‘representatives.” 
tont don’t the good men show them- 
ves 


a 2 & rub comes. I assure you that if a 
strong man or acultured man were to try at helping 
teachers forward they would treat the display of his cul- 
ture and strength as a personal reflection on themselves. 
Any old woman*who'll drone about their wrongs and 
their mission they can understand, but a fellow who 
does’nt choose to babble about sdlary questions and social 
disabilities ‘gets snuffed out- among them very soon. 
They don’t understand that anyone who mag 8 Agee 
from showing thémselves in society is doing the 
greatest possible kindness.” 





The New Administration. 


On March 4th James A, Garfield was in- 
augurated as President of the United States. 
In his inaugural address among other things 
he said : 

‘Tt is alleged that in many communities negro citizens 
are practically denied the freedom of the ballot. In so 
far as the truth of this allegation is admitted it is an- 
swered that in many places honest local government is 
impossible if the mass of uneducated negroes are allowed 
to vote. 

‘* But the danger which arises from ignorance. in the 
voter cannot be denied. It covers a field far wider than 
that of negro suffrage and the present condition of that 
race. It is a danger that lurks and hides in the sources 
and fountains of power in every State. We have no 
standard by which to measure the disaster that may be 
brought upon us by ignorance and vice in the citizens 
when joined to corruption and fraud to the suffrage. 

“The voters of the Union who make and unmake con- 
stitutions and upon whose will hang the destinies of our 
governments, can transmit their supreme authority to 
no successor save the coming generation of voters, who 
are the sole heirs of sovereign power. If that generation 
comes to its inheritance blinded by ignorance and cor- 
rupted by vice the fall of the people will be certain and 
remediless. 

‘* The census has already sounded the alarm in the ap- 
palling figures which mark how dangerously high the 





tide’of illiteracy ‘has’ risen among our voters and their 


children. 
‘* The nation itself is responsible for the extension of 


the suffrage, and‘is under special obligations to aid in 
removing the illiteracy which it has added to the voting 


population.  For’the North and South alike there is but 
one remedy. Ali the constitutional power of the nation 
and of the States and all the volunteer’ forces of the 
people should be summoned to meet this danger by .the 
saving influence of universal education. | It is the high 
privilege and:sacred duty of those now living to educate 
their successors and fit them by intelligence and virtue 
for the inheritance which awaits them. 

‘*In this beneficent work sections and races, should be 
forgotten and partisanship should be unknown. . Let our 
people find a new meaning in the divine oracle ‘which 
declares that ‘‘a little child shall lead them,” .for our 
little chikdzen will soon control the destinies of the Re- 

b 


On Saturday afternoon President Garfield 
sent to);the Senate his, nominations ifor the 
members-of-his-Cabinet.The-nominatiens 
were confirmed by the: Senate without de- 
bate, and a unanimous vote.was recorded for 
‘each member.of the Cabinet. The members 
of the Cabinet who were thus mmengs are 
the following : it 

roe a of State—James G: Blaine of 


iRectoddey of the Treasury—William ‘Win- 
| dom; Minnesota. — 

Postmaster.General—Thomas L. James, of 
New York... | : 

Secretary War—Robert Lineoln, of 


ieervtaby aft the Navy—William B. Hunt, 
of: Louisiana,  _~ 
Attorney-General—Wayne Mac¥eagh, of 
Pennsylvania. 
Secretary of the Interion Samu uv. Kirk- 
#1 wood, of Towss” iy 
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There is a field of work for this. brave- For the Somoot Jounmal, « 


hearted man. The key-note of his adminis- 
tration will be undoubtedly education. The 
abolition of illiteracy must be our next work. 
Beside this we need the abolishment of Mor- 
monism, a completely organized system and 
just care for the Indians. This nation has 
done a mean business by the Red man and 
the Black man. Now let it care for both. 

Next comes the achievement of some real re- 
form in our present methods of appointments 
in the civil service in order to the purifica- 
tion of politics, and the emancipation of our 
legislators from what now constitutes about 
seven-tenths of their occupation, and giving 
them a fair chance to attend to the legisla- 
tive necessities of this vast commonwealth. 
The purgation of the Army and Navy from 
intemperance ; and, at least, the abolition of 
the grog-shop in the National Capital. 








THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


For the BOHUVUL JoURNAL, 


The Primary Classes. 


MAKE READING LESSONS INTERESTING. 

We often hear the complaint made, particularly by the 
young teacher, that the readers they use are not attract- 
tive, that some of the pieces are not sufficiently interest- 
ing to attract and retain the attention of the pupils. 
It is a well known fact that children read best, that 
which they best understand; and there are pieces in 
some readers which they cannot understand; at the 
same time the most attractive lessons may be made dull 
and uninteresting by both teacher and pupil. One can 
often make a comparatively dull piece attractive, by 
weaving in bits of ,outside coloring; for instance, tell 
the pupils something connected with the lesson not 
spoken of in the reader. Make the lesson attractive by 
a conversational exercise. Lead the pupil to express him- 
self, being careful to obtain correct forms of expression in 








cidentally, having the pupil teel that it is the thought you| 


wish. Work upon the pupil’s mind—imterest that, and 
the little hands and restless feet will almost take vare ot 
themselves, A good plan, particularly with a Primary 
Grade, is to find some short story and write it on the 
board, using words suitable to the vocabulary of the child. 

With the number of excellent books that have been 
published lately, such as Col. Parker's Supplementary 
Readers, Swinton’s Series, and the stories revised by 
Eliot and Lodge, the live teacher can scarcely fail to 
find just what she has long looked for. It the class can- 
not be supplied with these. the teacher can have a copy 
of three or four aifferent readers, a judicious ‘use of 
which will give surprising results. Failing to find just 
what you want, take that which seems to be the best, 
and change it to:suit the need of the class; or originate a 
story and write it‘on the board ; or best of all, have the 
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Occupation for Young Children in School, 


NO IV.—BLOCK EXERCISES, 





By Anna Jonyson. 

Form,—The teacher may provide herself with a box of 
forms, and each child with a bag, containing eight small 
cubes and one square prism, First, develop the idea ot 
outside. Open the box of forms and ask where the blocks 
are; when the term inside has been given, close the box, 
and ask what part of the box they now see, or place the 
hands over the box touching all parts of it, and ask what 
par:istouehed. When the term outside has been given, 
give the statement—“the outside of any thing is called the 
surface,” Have ,the children touch the surface of their 
blocks,jslates, black- boards, desks, etc. 

Present a ball gnd marble. Ask one child to roll the 
ball, anvther the marble; then ask some one to roll a block. 
Ask why the block cannot be rolled like the ball and 
marble, If they fail to give the term, ask some one to 
draw the bull on the board, another the block. Ask what 
lines were used in each. If the ball has a curved line, 
what shall we say of its surface? What couldgwe do 
with the ball that we could not do with the blocks? 
State—“ a surface that will roll is called a curved surface,” 
Let the children find. all the curved surisces among the 
forms, 

‘Ask the children to touch one part of the surtace ef their 
blocks, another, and another; see how many parts they 
can find. State—“a part ot the surface is called-a tace.” 
How many faces have the blocks?—the books ?—the 
slate? etc. Compare the face of the cubes with the 
cone, marble, ball,,etc. State—“some faces are plain and 
some are curved,” What kind of a face has the slate? 
—the door-knob?—the cup?—the globe ?—the egg ?— 
the desk ? 

What is the shape of the face of the oube?—of the 
prisms? Their previous leasons will have prepared them 
to answer. They will distinguish the square, oblong, 
triangle, and circle.g Have them select all the square faces, 
then the oblong and triangular. Ask them to touch the 
place where the faces meet, Refer to the edge of the 
desk, table, and chair, State—“the place where the 
faces meet.is called the edge.” Compare the. straight 
and curved edges. State—“some edges are rtraight and 
some are curved.” Let them find the two kinds of edges 
among the forms.and the objects in the room. Ask 
them to find the place where the edges meet on their 
blocks and other objects. State—‘the place where the 
edges meet is called the corner,” 

Next let them count on their cubes all the faces, edges 
and corners, and give the term cube. Be particular to 
have them state the kinds of faces and edges, thus: 
“The cube has six plain square faces, twelve straight edges 
and eight corners.” 

Have them count the.faces, edges, and corners of their 
prisms, What is the difference between the cube and 
prism? A square prism nas four plain, oblong faces, 
two plain, square faces, twelve straight edges, and eight 
corners. Proceed in the same way with the other forms. 
This article represents a long series of léssors on form 


children tell a story while you write it on the board. If|—one or two terms being sufficient for one lesson. for 


yeu have never tried this exercise, you will be surprised 
at their deep interest, their originality of ri ae, A; 
the two-fold pleasure experienced. 

A particular lesson iu a reader may have boots dull 
through much wearing, it may be literally worn out—lost 
oll Rodghenast. fir the. cites, by heving beim coed ‘ant ian 
read. Possibly many in the class have memorized the | 
very words of the piece. The fault then is not with the, 
readers, but in its use. If the children had had the books 
in their hands while reading only, the interest would not 
have flaggeds. The true test of the abiliy of a pupil to 
read, is notin bis: being able. to read a certain page in 
his reader, but to ‘read any priated work, containing words 


of the eame grade as the reader. So the more practice he| 


has outside of his daily lesson from his reader, the better 
will hé be enabled to read outside matter. The first step 
toward being instructed, is to be pleased. Mako the 
pr mac Tn. eR 


A. neruun quartets of wraxina was never put. together 
fee eve she iniodiequmparty, then Saarerd, Rivera. Hale's 
* FowndGopd Belen: . 

2 sia’, canll 1008 on. ‘ 
anaes fae 
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young ehildren. 

Aside trom the regular lessons on form, the blecks 
may be used in a variety of ways to instruct, amuse and 
keep the little fingers busv. One plan was suggested in 
the article on; “‘ Block Exercise " in the Jourwat of Jan. 
15. The ordinals may also be taught with the blocks. 
Have the childrea build steps; the teacher or the child 
may point te one step. Ask which step is touched. 
Have them poiut to different ones and tell which one. 
Then have them count—first, second, third, etc, When 
left to themselves they will devise various objects to build, 
as crosses, chairs, tables, posts, etc. 





How ro Svccerp,—A gentleman who had risen to great 
wealth was very poor when he was a boy. When asked 
how he had obtained his fortune, he replied: “My father 
taught me never'to play till my work. was finished, and 
never to spend money till I had earned it. If I had. but 
half an hour's work to d> in a day, I must do that the first 
thing, and in the‘halfhour. Atd after that Iwas allowed 
to play ; T could then play with much more:pleasure 
if I had the thoaght of an unfinished task before my 
niind. [ had thus early the habit of doing every- 
ee on ae became perfectly easy to 
do'so. It is t this hiabit T owe my prosperity,” 
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Talks With Young Children. 





THE SHAPES OF FLOWERS. 

Flowers are of all shapes and yet all are shaped beauti- 
fully. Some are like stars; you can see the rays—such 
are the daisies, the China-asters and the marigolds. Some 
are cup-shaped, some trumpet-shaped and some have very 
queer shapes, as the fuschia or ladies ear drops, and then 
there is the lady slipper. 

I shall give you the names of some of the star shaped 
flowers, The daisy is known by all. This means the day's 
eye, that is, it is the eye of the early day. This is a poet's 
name for the flower. The China-aster, admired so» much 
in Chiaa; the Dahlia, named after Mr.’ Dahl; the Zinnia, 
which has all colors; the marigold; the dandelion and 
the thistle and the asters so common in the autumn, are all 
star-shaped. There are many others, but these all have 
seen. 

Next let us look up the cup-shaped fowers. The tulip 
has many varieties. Nearly all we have come from Hol- 
land. The Datch are great lovers of tulips, the rich there 
have gardens full of them. They come early in the spting. 
The hyacinth, the white day-lily, the lily-of-the-valley, the 
the tiger-lily are all of this kind. Then there are those 
whose cup is not so deep, such as the crowfoot, or butter 
cup. This flower is always yellow. The fields are full 
of them in the spring and they look charming. 

The trumpet shaped flowers arefnot so common yet some 
have seen them. There are some shaped like a funnel or 
tunnel as most people call it. The morning glory is one 
ot these. 

The rose is said to be the most beautitul of all flowers. 
There are many flowers shaped like a rose. There age 
the cherry, the peach, plum, apple, pear and strawberry. 
But the rose excels them all in beauty and perfume. 
There are wild roses, found bythe roadside ; damask roses, 
brought from Pale.tine; Bengal, brought from India 
or China; the yellow rose brought from Austria. In some 
countries they raise roses in great quantities and distil 
the oil for perfumery. 

Flowers have a wanner of holding themselves. See the 
violet and the fuschia one hangs its head, from modesty, 
the other cannot hold up its head at all. There are others 
that are always erect, 

Let. us study the flowers as we see them. The poets 
look at them and write about{them. One says: 

‘* Not asleep are ye flowers though made for pleasure, 

Blooming in field and wood by day and night 
From every source your presence bids me treasure, 

Harmless delight. 


* 
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Lessons in Geometry. 





It is a common, but eroneous conception of the province 
of Geometry that it must not be taught until the high 
school is reached. In fact, it was but a few years since 
reserved wholly for tlie college. One evidence of educa- 
tional progress is, that Geometry has deseended from this 
pinnacle, and is accessible to the pupil in the primary 
school. The ‘Kindergarten Jargely’ employs practical 
geometry. Lines and forms attract the pupil early in life, 
he spends much of his time in imvestigatiag them, hence 
he needs instruction concerning them ; but more than this, 
his mental powers willfbe developed by exercising them 
on geometrical truths. 

It is a curious fact that geometry may be made interest- 
ing and profitable to children whe cannot even read. It is 
because it is presented wholly in af visible manner; such 
is the metho@ of the Kindergarten. The practical truths 
ot geometry should precede the theoretical, just as arith- 
metic precedes algebra. And it is safe to predict that the 
time will come when practical geometry will be taught to 
the children of the primary schools. 

Its advantages are numerous. (1) It introduces many 
terms that should be clearly comprehended and impresses 
them on the memory. It educates the eye to sccuracy. 
It educates the hand to draw. | educates the judgment 
te compare. If properly presented, it educates the power 
to mvent. - The pupil shonld, have: a pencil, a foot rule 
divided.into inches, and the inches divided into eighths 
or sixieenths, anti a plain compass. The teacher should 


than | have a box of geometrical forms, (E. L. Kellogg & Oo.,:N. 


¥., furnish them. in boxes;): he needs a blackboard and 
pointer and a pair of wooden compasses to which acrayon 
may be attached, No text-book is needed, The teaching 


will be wholly oral, 
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Bagin with the cube. Pat it on the ‘able ‘where ‘the | fally balanced; so that 1 may swing Treely in any direc- 


class caa see it and say. This is a eube’s ‘has it length ? 
Has it breadth? | Hag:it thidkness? '/Whiebris its length ? 
Which is ‘its breadth? “Which is its thickness? How 
many faces has it’? Hew taiiy lines has it? How many 
points? “What makés the lifes?’ (The coming together 


of the surfaces.) "What makes the points? (The ends of 


the lines.) 
Ihave drawn two lines meeting each other. 
Where ‘they meet an angle is formed. 


Now look at the cube and, tell,me how many angles 
there are on one fate... I put the ruler on the face er sur- 
face of the eube and it touches it all the way along if it is 
properly made. John may ‘try it. James may try his 
ruler. We shall find the ruler to be very useful. But 
the edges must not be marred. They must be kept straight 
anc smooth, I will now draw a line on the blackboard, 


and you may draw one your slates (or paper); you may |. 


use arule; draw it four inches long, draw one three 
inches long underneath the first’; ‘draw one two and one 
half inches long underneath the second. 

A 

Bieeds~s 

> Som 

Mark them A. B.C. How long is the line A? How 
long is the line B? How long is\C? I kept the line B at 
an equal distance from A all the way along. Did you 
keep your line Ban equal distenee from A all the way 
along? Did you keep C at anequal distance trom B all 
the way along? Lines at an equal distance are’ parallel. 
Draw a line D parallel to C. Draw a line E parallel to D. 

These lines, (pointing,) are parallel to the top of the black- 
board. Such lines are called hérizontal lines. Point out 
some more horizontal lines. Wiridow sill. Yes. Bottom 


of door.’ Yes. the Table, Yes. ‘The desk. You ‘will 
see afgreat many’such lines. When the mason lays ‘the 
bricks he is very carefal to bave the top and bottom line 
horizontal’ Leok at the wall and see. Suppose °T put 


the dish down thus (one edge higher than the other,) 


it is not so steady. I must have the top and bottom 


horizontal, 


But look now at the sides of the blackboard—those 
lines ran tip and down; are ¢alled perpendicular lines. I 
will point’ out some lines and you may say “horizon- 


tal,” when I point out a level line and “perpendicilar” 


when Tfpoint out an tp-and-down line.’ (Thé ‘teacher 
points to the doer, window., etc., until the lessons are 


clearly fixed.) Now I will draw a perpendicular line on 


the blackboard. You may draw with @ ruler on ‘your 
slate a perpendicular line four inches long and mark it 


F. You may now draw one three inches long and 


parallel to F and mark it'G.*!Draw ene two and a 


half inches long, parallel to G and mark it B. 

F G H_ What kind’ofa line is F? (it is a perpen 
dicular line.) “What kind of a line is G? 
What kind of a line'is H? How is G situa- 
ted with reference to F? How is H situa- 
ted with reference to Gi? 


What is the difference between A and F? 
and G? Between'C and H?. 


Lessons in Magnetism, 


Let the teacher obtain a horseshoe magnet and a small 
compass not covered with glass, This latter is easily 
made. A tew tacks, a few needles, a few steel and iron 
filings in boxes are needed also. The knife blade may be 
easily made into a magnet: Put. the north pole of the 
hotseshoe magnet at the middle of the blade and draw it 
towards the point. Put the south pole at the middle and 
draw it towards. the hapdie. Do this on both sides. 

1, Take first the horseshoe magnet. Apply esch pole 
of the magnet to a tack or needle, they attract alike, Make 
the experiment by suspending by a loose untwisted fiber 
of silk (use a little wax to attach: the needle to the silk), 
one of the needles as nearly balanced as possible, and 
bring the magnet neat. You will observe the same effect 
—each pole of the magnet exerting an indiscriminate at- 
tractive power over both endwof the suspended needle. 

2. Take the needle and pass the north pole of the mag- 
net over it a few times from end to end, drawing it over 
the needle from the point toward the eye. Again sus- 
pend itand bring the magnet near it, The north pole of 
Magnet attracts the eye of the needle and repels ‘the 
point, end its south pole attracts the point and repels 


ine eye. : 
B, Remove the maguet, See that your needle is onre~ 


Between B 





tion. Its oscillations become less arid less, till it finally 
settles neatly north and south, with its point tothe north: 
Reverse it and it swings back to the same position. It 
has been made into a compass 

4, Take another needle, pass the pole of the magnet in 
ani Opposite direction—from the eye toward the point, 
Suspend it and bring the magnet near, and you find the 
result of your first experiment reversed ; each pole of the 
magnet repelling where it before attracted snd attracting 
where it before repelled. The needle settles into position 
as before, but with its eye to the north. 

5. Again, magnetizing another needle with the south 
pole of the magnet, drawing it over the needle as in the 
first experiment, and you obtain attraction where there 
was first rypulsion, and repulsion where there was first 
attraction. Remove all local attraction, and it settles with 
its eye to the north. os 
6. Take one of the needles and pass the end of the 
magnet which you first used in magnetizing it over it in 
‘an opposite direction, acd you will find its polarity revers- 
ed ; or, take the opposite pole of the magnet and pass it 
over ‘it'in the same direction, and its polarity will be 
reversed. 

7. Approach one of the magnetized needles to the others, 
you will notice repulsion between like poles, and attrac- 
tion between unlike poles— north attracting south and 
repelling north, and south attracting north and repelling 
south 


8. Take a knitting needle and suspend it as you suspended 
the needles before, and balance it as perfectly as possible. 
After you magnetize it you will notice a very decided dip 
or inclination of its north pole to the earth, but experi- 
ments, a thousand times repeated, show a greater dip or 
inelination of the needle as we proceed north, and as we 
go south, less and Jess dip ; not far from the earth’s equa- 
tor, none whatever ; beyond an inclination of the needle’s 
south pole to the earth, increasing gradually as we con- 
tinue farther south. 

9. If you take @ rod of soft iron—a fire-poker— and ap- 
ply either end to a magnetized needle, you;will notice that 
‘ite ends are attracted indiscriminately by each end of the 
tod. Ifyou place it at right angles to the length of the 
needle, pointing toward its centre, the needle will not ro- 
tate. Now place your rod in a (somewhat) vertical posi- 
tion, inclining the lower end to the north. Bring the com- 
pass near its lower end. The rod has acquired a powerful 
attraction, for the south pole of the needle turns suddenly 
to it. Raise it slowly along the side of the rod and you 
notice by the shifiing of the needle that the magnetism of 
the rod apparently decreases as you recede from the end. 
At the middle it ceases to attract. Raise the needle far- 
ther and notice its gradual reversal. Before you reach the 
top of the rod, it has swung round with its point toward 
the rod, to which it is vigorously attracted. It thus appears 
that the position of the rod made it a magnet with its 
north pole towards the earth and its south pole opposite. 

10. Reverse the rod, end for end, and bring the needle 
again near it. You will observe that in reversing the rod 
you have changed its magnetism. The end towards the 
earth attracts the eye of the needle ; the opposite end at- 
tracts its point. 

Resting the lower end of the rod on the floor, with the 
compass in close proximity, incline the upper end in dif- 
terent directions, north, south, east, west and at various 
angler, all the way between a horizontal and vertical po 
sition, and its varying attractive power, according to the 
diréction and extent of its inclination, 

When you withdraw the rod, if you will place it ina 
horizontal position, your compass will show you that it 
has parted with its polarity, for , its influence is precisely 
that shown in your first experiment with it. Now apply 
either end of the rod to some fine iron or steel filings, It 
has no attraction. Replace it in its inclined position in 
contact with the filings and you‘will notice some of the 
filings adhering to it. Change its position and they drop off, 
thus affording another illustration of the temporary mag- 
netism which position induces in the rod. 

Tucline the rod to the earth and bring. the needle near 
itslower end as before, Strike the rod a ringing blow with 
® hammer ; of course the south pole swings toward the 
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‘see what has happened. The rod in position, as you know, 
was a temporafy’magnet. The with: the hammer 
violently agitated it and caused it ‘to receive permanent 
magnetism. {When you reversed it, turning what bad been 
its south pole down, it still remained its south, pole and 
consequently attracted the north end of the needle.yWhen 
you again struck it—the ends being reversed—you at 
once destroyed and reversed its magnetism, as the rapid 
sweep of the needle indicated. 

11. Dip the knitting needle in fine iron or steel filings ; 
a bunch clings to each end, a few adhere to it some inches 
from the ends, fewer nearer the middle, while none cling 
to the middle. Break it at the midd'e. Are the broken ends 
neutral? Apply your needle as before, and you find they 
have strong polarity. You have two perfect magnets. 
The same tests you used before, you apply to‘each of them 
with like results. Again divide them, and s> continue to 
do till from the minuteness of the particles further division 
becomes a physical irpossibility, and you have with each 
division all the ies of a perfect magnet. You may 
continue the division in imagination without limit, and 
there is no réason to infer any deviation from the results 
we have observed. ’ 

12. A marked difference existe between iron and steel 
in their adaptability te become permanently magnetic. A 
piece of soft iron receives and loses its magnetism easily. 
The magnetism of hardeued steel 1s not impaired by time. 
Yet you will-find that intense heat will divest steel of its 
magnetism. 

13. Take firet the horse-shoe magnet, lay it horizontally 
on the table and place over it a pane of glass or sheet of 
paper. Sprinkle the glass or paper (through a sieve to 
insure uniform distribution) with fine iron or steel filings. 
Observe the lines in which they seek to adjust themselves 
to the magnet. Lightly tap the glass or paper in order 
that these minute filings may come into position readily. 
These lines or radiations toward the magnet, which the 
filings have assumed, indicate the {magnetic lines of force, 
or the direction in which the attraction is exerted. 





Energy of Character. 


FOR DECLAMATION. 

“It is impossible!” said one of Napoleon's officers, in 
reply to his great commander's description of a plan for 
@ vast enterprise. “Impossupiz!” cried the emperor, 
“ impossible is the adjective of ivols!” This was char- 
acteristic of Napoleon. Every young man who hopes to 
be triumphant, must possess energy, the energy that 
commands success; he must believe in his power to ac- 
complish results. Energy is force of character, inward 
power. It enables the individual to march over the 
gigantic barriers. Energy knows nothing but success / it 
never yields its purpose, 

The hero of Lonyfellow's “ Excelsior” is a young man 
seeking genuine excellence; proving himself superior to the 
love of ease, the blandishments of passion, and the sternest 
difficulties. You bebold him ascending the rugged steeps 
of the Alps at the hour of twilight. Jn his handvhe bears 
a banner, whose strange device, “ Excelsior,” is the 
visible expression of his purpose to attain the hight of 
human excellence. 

His brow is sad; his eyes are gleaming with the light 
of lofty thought ; his step is firm and elastic; while his 
deep, earnest cry, “ Excursion!" rings with starling effect 
among the surrounding crags and glaciers. Ease, in the 
form of an enchanting cottage with its cheerful fireside, 
invites him to relex his effort. Danger frowns upon him 
from the blow of the awful avalanche, and from the 
“pine-tree’s withered branch.” Caution, in the person 
of an aged Alpine peasant, shouts in his ear and bids him 
beware; while love in the form of a geutle maiden with 
witching voice, wooes him to her quiet bowers. 

But vain are the seductions of love, the voice of fear, 
or aspects of danger. Regardless of each and of ail, ani- 
mated by his sublime aims, intent om suczess, he only 


falling snows, along unseen paths, amid intense darkness, 
beside the most horrible chasms, he pursues his way 
cheering his spirit, and startling the ear of night with 
his battle-cry, “Hxostsion!” Whoever would attain to 
eminence must have energy. Lazy souls faint before 
hostile circumstances, and sink beneath their jopportun' 
ties. 
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Things to Tell the Scholars. 


Quezn Vicroria's Naue.—If all the Queen's titles were 
swept from the throne, Victoria would be simply Mrs. 
Wettin. — 

Beupises mm New Yorx.—In 1880, New York City 
spent $24,000,000 en new buildings, twice as much as 
in 1877... @ 

Tux Japanese never anplaud or waste a smile upon the 
wittiest joke at their theatres: they squat on their mats 
and jook om absorbed. On the Tokio stage lively modern 
pieces have been selected, but still they do not laugh. 
“A Tour Around the World in Eighty Days,” is a piece 
that meets with much favor, 

A Kwyowme Doo.—Au English lady owned a little 
black-and-white King Charles, and as he was one day ly- 
ing on @ rug in the drawing-room, the master came in, 
having just paid ity tax. He said, “I have just paid that 
dog's tax,”fand looking at it with a severe expression 
added, “and he’s not worth his tax.” The little dog im- 
mediately got up, and, with a crest-fallen appearance, put 
its tail between its legs and left the room, It was never 
seen afterward, nor was it ever heard of again, although 
inquiries were made at the time in every direction. 

Pnospnorvs.—It is now about two hundred years since 
phosphorus was first obtained by Brand, of Hamburg. 
Krafts, an eminent philosopher of the day, bought the 
secret of Brand, giving him three hundred dollars for it 
Kratts then traveled, and visited nearly all the courts of 
Europe and gave exhibitions, astontling everybody. It is 
a curious substance, it resembles beeswax, but it is more 

transparent, approaching the color of amber. Its name, 
which is derived from the Greek, signifies “light-bearer,” 
and is indicative of its most distinguishing quality, bsing 
eelf-luminour. Phosphorus, when exposed to the air, 
shines like a star, giving out a beautiful lambent, greenish 
light. The origia of phosphorus is the most singular fact 
concerning it. Phosphorus is of animal origin. Or all ani- 
mals man yields the most; and of the various parts of the 
body the brain yields, by analysis, more phosphorus than 
any other. The most intellectual beings contain the most 
phosphorus. 

Axcrext Dextisrry.—It many. be safely asserted that 
the ancients certainly cleaned their teeth and used tooth 
powder. If the necessary attention were given, relics 
would be found in the graves of the women. The word 
odontotrimma, the tooth-scouring stuff, or tooth powder, 
isfound in ancient Greek, and in the Greek pharmaco- 
poeiais applied to tooth powder. It is interesting to find 
that the ancients had made {some advance in dentistry. 
A gentleman occupied himself in collecting ancient Hel- 
lenic skulls, wishing to show that they did not differ in 
shape from those now carried in Greece. Among sey- 
eral hundred of these skulls, some perhaps 2,000 years 
old, he found two with “stopped” teeth. One was; filled 
with a mass as hard as stone, which, on analysis, proved 
to be hydraulic lime, made trom volcanic ash, Santorin 
earth and lime. Marvelous as it may seem, the hollow of 
one tooth in the other skull had been filled with gold 
thread on gold-leaf. The metal used was ‘pure. 

An Incrpent ix Scnoot.—The teacher had threatened to 
punish with six blows of a heavy ferule the first boy de- 
tected in whispering, and appointed detectives. Shortly 
after, one of them shouted, “ Master, John Zigler is whis- 
pering. John, who was a favoritefboth with his teacher 
and his school-mates, was ca‘led up and asked if this were 
true, 

“ Yes,” answered John, “I was not aware what I was 
about. I was intent on working out a sum, and requested 
the boy who sat next te hand me an arithmetic that con- 
tained the rule which I wished to see.” 

The teacher regretted his hasty threat, but told Jehn 
that he could not suffer him to whisper, or escape the pun- 
ishment ; and continued, “I wish I could avoid it, but 
cannot without a forfeiture of my word. “TI will,” he con- 
tinued, “leave it to any three scholars you may choose, 
to say whether or not I omit the punishment,” 

John said“he would agree to that, and dia 
called out three boys, The teacher told them to return a 
verdiet, which they soon did, after consu'tation, as follows: 
cr a ad is Wis tat Both Kee 
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teacher and, with outstretched hand, exclaimed, “ Teacher, 
here is my hand; they shan’t be struck a blow. I will 
receive the punishment.” 

A Cuwaman’s Love or Parison Lire—A short time 
ago a Chinaman was released from the Carson City State 
prison atter serving three years for an assault with intent 
to kill. He was given $25 and a new suit of clothes, and 
directed to shift for himself. A few days after the same 
man knocked at the gate, and, when it was opened, he 
thrust $22.50 into the keeper’: hands for safe keeping. It 
was almost dark, and he begged to be allowed to sleep in 
his old quarters over night. He was allowed to take up 
his abode in a wood-shed, and next morning when the roll 
was called, his number (39) was skipped. When 40 was 
called a man sprang from the line, dressed in prison garb, 
and called out, “ You no catchee 39!” It was the dis- 
charged Chinaman. He had found his old striped clothes 
at the wash-house and put them on. His civilian suit he 
had hidden away. He was told that he would have to go, 
but he begged to be kept, urging that his conduct had been 
so good that he ought not to be turned away, “ You 
send me out. I killee somebody and come back. You 
sabe. Me stay no killee, no stealee, no cut'um hatchet.” 


The Obelisk. 


The strange marks on the sides of the obelisk have been 
translated by Dr. Heinrich B. Bey. The obelisk was made 
by order of Thotmes III, who reigned sixteen centuries 
B. C., as an offering of thanks to the sun god in the temple 
at On for his victories in Central Africa and Mesopotamia. 
had an inscription put in the middle of each of the four 
faces of the obelisk. About th:ee centuries after this, 
Ramees II. (Ramesu) or Seostris, as he was often called. 
He had inscriptions engraved on each side of the place oc- 
cupied by Thotmes. About 933 B.O. Usorkonhad his 
titles inseribed on three sides of the obelisk, still nearer 
the edge. 

Of Thutmes the inscription says (after giving his titles), 
“who beat the kings of foreign nations who were number. 
ed by hundreds of thousands.” Of Ramses the inscription 
declares, “ Who with his own arms performed great deeds, » 
also “a handsome and kind-hearted youth.” “ May he 
live.” . The sun was ardently worshipped, it appears, for 
the latter king was callec “the chosen one of the sun,” also 
the “son of the sun”; “the reflected splendor of the god 
Tum” (that is the sun.) — 

The city of On, often spoken of in the Bible, was of 
great importance. The modern village of Malarieh is near 
the spot where this ancient city was situated. Here was 
situated the great sun temple, and the approaches to it 
were adorned with numerous obelisks, only three of which 
remain—one still in On (this is often called Heliopolis.) 
called the obelisk of Usortasan I., one in London and the 
one in New York. The last two were erected by one 
person, Thotmes III. The one obelisk of Usortasan was 
erected twenty-five centuries B. C. 

The Egyptians dedicated a vast number of obelisks, 
especially to the sun; in On the sun was worshipped under 
the name of Tum and Ra. They were cut out of a quarry 
in the town of Assonan (anciently called Syene,) which was 
on the boundary between Egypt and Nubia. The color is 
pink, and the substance is very enduring. An obelisk is 
still lying in the quarry un4nisbed and abandoned ; it would 
have been the largest in the world. On granite blocks in 
the quarry are inscriptions giving the names of those who 
were superintendents of the works. They were usually 
court favorites. This obelisk begins its life in 1600 B.C., 
when Thutmes, the great conqueror, was subduing the 
surrounding nations. He held sway in Arabia, Lybia and 
Asia. Egypt never was more powerful than during the 
reign of this Pharaoh. When Ramses II. (1300 B.C.) was 
Pharaoh Egypt had ceased to conquer ; she had all she 
could do to de‘end herself ; she was or the decline. When 
Userkon I. (933 B. ©.) had his titles put on the obelisk, 








faced two sides and rendered the hieroglyphics illegible ; 
they are now at the centers of a civilization the 
that has existed during the thirty-five centuries that 
elapsed since they were received from the: quarries at 
Syene. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


NEW YORK CITY. 4 
Tae schools of the Children’s Aid Society have each year 
improved in efficiency, owing to the constant labors of 
Mr. J. W. Skinner, the superintendent. He has intro- 
daced many of the Quincy methods and aroused a spirit of 
earnestness in doing a high class of work. Many of them 
will give as good an object lesson in leaves, or flowers, 
or animals, as can be heard in the country ; all can show 
excellent writing books, and also batton-hole making, or 
hemming and darning. Oonsidering the necessarily irreg- 
ular attendance of the children engaged in street trades or 
home duties, their vagabond and filthy condition, their 
many bad habits and poor physique, the teachers deserve 
the highest credit, for they are missionaries as well as 
teachers. They attempt to know every child's history 
and the exact condition of its family ; they strive te break 
bad habite and plant new and good ones. Many have 
been at work from fifieen to twenty years. 

During the past year two Kindergarten schools were , 
kept in operation, and twocreche, The average daily at- 
tendance ia the industrial schools for the year has been 
3,561; the total number of children taught ameunted to 
9,662. There are twenty-one day schools and eleven night 
echools in eperatioa and eighty-nine teachers. The re- 
sulis of twelve years are remarkable. Let us see them. 
Over 113,000 different scholars have attended the schools 
of the Children's id Society, and have been educated 
more or less, and better fitted to perform their duties as 
citizens and members of society. Over 10,500 children 
have been sent to the public schools. 2,800 truants have 
been brought in. About 7,{09 have been sent to places 
of employment. They t ecome servants, apprentices, clerks, 
factory hands and artists. It is often the case that they 
are compelled to work for their parents when it would be 
better for them to be in school. The penny savings’ banks 
have had 1,060 depositors and have accumulated $532. 

Industrial Schools (21 day schools, 11 night schools) : 
Number ot teachers employed . ‘ . . 89 
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* on roll, boys 5,436, girls 4,226 9,662 ~ 
Average daily attendance. , ° 3,561 ~ 
The cost of the teaching (89 teachers) was $13,000 
Transportation . Trt ° 132,000 
Lodging houses, etc. 106,000 
Given by State and city . 101,000 

« — centributors . 9 110,000 

ELSEWHERE, 


Sovran Caro.ina will hereafter devcte her share of the 
Peabody fund to the training of teachers. The most ot 
the amount will go by advice of the trustees of the fund to 
the normal instruction of colored teachers. 

Itu.—The teachers ot Green County meets once a month 
to engage in institute work. The meetings have been 
held at various points in the county, and have generally 
been well attended by the patrons of our schools as well 
as by the teachers. 


Micaican.—The State superintendent rules that teachers 
may, at their discretion, detain scholars for a reasonable 
time after the regular school hours for breaches of the rules 
of the school. A court in Iowa recently held that the 
teacher's authority ceased when the school is dismissed. 

Towa.—The Inter-High School Oratorical Association 

of Eastern lowa takes place at Monticello, Friday even- 
ing, April 29th. The schools “of Marengo, Iowa City, 
Monticeilo, Marshalltown, Independence, Cedar Falls, West 
Waterloo, Maquoketa, Manchester, Tama City, »nd Ham- 
ilton have already entered the lists. 
«/ In 1873, according to a declaration made by Colone) 
Willebrew in the Legislature of Tennessee, there were 83,- 
651 in that State whe could neither read or wnite. 
From the present indications, the forthcoming census re- 
port for 1880 will show little if any improvement, but 
what there is mainly found among the colored people. 
The ratio of illiterate whites seems to stand about where 
it did ten years ago. 

Yate Cottece.—The Yale faculty gave the sophomores 
Tecently th> following themes: 1. The Indiars—What 
Shall be Done with Them? 2. The Fool's Errand—A 
Criticism. 3. Tom Moore's Lyries, 4. De Quiasey's 
Theory of Greek Tragedy. 5. General Robert E_ Lee, 
6. Christopher North and His Friends. 7. St Paul 8 
Dr, Johnson's Influence on the Literature of His Day. 9. 
A Poem (original), 10. American Humor, 11. A True 
Ambition, 12, Physical aqd Menta} Culture, or Harmoni+ 
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A computsory education Dill asia the Senate of 
the Illinois Legislature a few days ago, with very 
slight opposition, and is now in the House Committee on 
Education... It is believed that it will pass. Certain 
amendments are talked of; one, for example, to increase 
the number of weeks every year during which school at- 
attendance shall be required, and another to make the law 
‘operative from the time the child is 7 years of age until he 
has passed 14. 

On1o.—Antioch Oollege,*Yeliow Springs, Ohio, which 
started out with such great promise in 1858; under ‘the 
administration of Horace Mann, is about to ‘be closed for 
want of support. Even that prince of educators could not 
maintain a college without funds. Since his death it has 
fared still wore, and now it is proposed to transfer its 
library, museum, and apparatus of all kinds to to the Ohio 
State University of Columbus. and sell the site and build- 
ings to the State for some kind of benevolent institution. 

Wisconsry.—The State Institute committee of Wiscon- 
sin, consisting of State Supt. Whitford, W. H. Chandler 
and W. E. Smith, have issued a circular for the teachers’ 
institutes to be held during the year 1881. It contains an 


outline of the work in reading, arithmetic, writing, draw- 
ing, United States history and government, language, spel- 
ling, geography, theory and art of teaching and “general 
exercises,” including under this latter “a series of talks on 
good behavior ; the care of the person ; manners in con 
versation ; manners in public audiences; manners on the 
street; manners of teachers and pupils in school.” 


New York axp Bostox.—The following is a compari- 
son of the attendance and expenses of the New York City 


and Boston Schools: 
New York. 


70,321 
$1,033,089 
15.00 
42,273 
$1,268,000 


Boston. 
20,898 
$385,534 
18.45 
27,378 
$772,000 
32.00 28 20 
3,415,822 1,512,366 
Oatirory1a.—It adds a new pang to the manifold woes 
of March in this part of the country to read of the chang- 
ing weather in San Francisco. The Bulletin of February 
22 says: “If one takes a ride into the country now on 
horseback, the larks will go beforé him in the morning, 
alightiug on the fences and giving saatches of roMicking 
song. The young dandelions are out rich in golden L.ues, 
and are now about as large as $20 pieces. Hyacinths are 
not yet gone, and the limes are just cominy into bloom. 
Along the water-courses the willow, alder and soft 
maple are shaking out their tassels, and the saucy black- 
bird is swaying from the cat-tails and reads of the 
marshes.” 


Tue Legislature has two bills referring to our Educa. 
tional system.—One an Act to authorize the retirement of 
teachers in public schools of New York and Brooklyn. 
It allows the Boards of Edacation of the cities of New 
York and Brooklyn, by a two third vote to retire from 
active service any teacher’who has been employed in the 
public schools for an aggregate peried of twenty-five 
years, who applies to be retired, or who after such period 
of employment has become disabled from turther service ; 
if the disability is caused by sickness or accident incurred 
in the performance of his duty as teacher, he may be so 
retired after fifteen years, An annual allowance shall be 
given by the Board of Edueataon at the time of revire 
ment, not less in amount that one half of the salary re 
ceived by the teacher at the time of his retirement. The 
other fixes the qualifications of School. Commissioners. 
They must hold State or State Normal School certificates 
or College diplomas, and have had three years experience 
as teachers, 

New Jzersey.—The report of the Trustees of the State 
Normal School contains the questions fur promotion and 
graduation. There are in arithmetic, 10; .do,\advanced, 
14; algebra 10 ;2do. ‘advanced 10; geometry 8; do., ad- 
vanced 8; mineralogy 48; geology 10; chemistry 10; 
natural philosophy 10; s botany 45; physical geography 10 ; 
penmanship 10; book-keeping 10; rhetoric 1C; English 
History 10; natoral history 10; general do.; am all 253, 
There are also 18 questions in pedagogics by President 
Hasbrouck. These we append. . It strikes us that the 
scholastic questions are out of proportion to those pertain- 
ing to the professional work. 

1, ‘What led you to p.epare yourself for teaching? . 

a What is your aim asa teacher? 


Primary pupils............. 
Primary teachers’ salaries... . 
Cost per pupil 

Grammar pupils 

Grammar teachers’ salariés... 
Cost per p pil 

Total expenditure 
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3. What do you allie the anenat ys mental and. mor- 
al qualifications necessary for the successful teacher ? 

4. What studies do you think ought to be pursued in 
the Common Schools of our State? 

5. Name ten studies in the Normal School course that 
you think will be of the greatest benefit to you in your 
school work. 

6. What modes of punishment would you use in the 
discipline of your school ? 

Would you give more attention to the stady of language 
or mathematics ? 

8. Ought dress and mantua- making to be taught in our 
public schools ? 

9. If the trustees requested you to change the conrse of 
study in your school, would you do it ? 

10. Would you have public examinations in your school? 
If so, | ow many during the year?, 

11. What means would you employ to incite pupils to 
their utmost efforts in study? 

12. Would you always tell the whole truth to parents 
as to the bad character of their children? 

13. How much time out of regular school hours ought a 
teacher to give his school ? 

14. At what age would you have your pupils begin de- 
elamation and composition ? 

15. Ought children to pay any attention to compositiun 
before they have acquired some knowledge of English 
Grammar? 

16, Ought the rules of etiquette proper to be observed 
in parlors on occasions of large parties, weddings, &c., to 
be taught to children in our public shools ? 

17, Ought vocal music to be taught in all our public 
schools ? 

18, Are men betier adapted than women to be prin- 
cipals of large public graded schools in cities? If so, 





residing in New York City meet each year for a dinner, 
and President Ellot makes an address. This. year he 
spoke as follows : ‘‘ During the last ten years we have 
tried to make the degrees more and mire significant, 
You:know that the degree of A. B. in our country has no 
definite signification. You cannot tell what it means un- 
tit you'find out where it has been obtained. The word 
“ gollege”” has no definite signification m this country any 
more than it has in England or France. In Paris the 
highest institution is the University of France, while near 
to it is a college which receives boys of four years of age. 
In Harvard we mean that the degrees shall prove some- 
thing; that they shall be evidence of attainment. During 
the last ten years we have opened the instruction at Cam- 
bridge to any person who seeksit. Suppose a young 
man knows Latin and wants to study Latin and nothing 
else; he is perlectly free to come to Harvard to study. If 
he wishes to study anything else he is perfectly free to 
come to Harvard; and the fees are at a very moderate 
figure. We have there a great body of instructors in con- 
stitational law’ and history and intervational law. This 
instruction, I think, would occupy a man diligently study- 
ing it two years if he would give himself whohy to it, It 
is allin English except the subject of Roman law. To 
study all the rest English only is necessary. That in-truc- 
tion is perfectly open to any man who can afford to come 
to Harvard and take it; and I hope to make this fact 
known. Ard we have instituted another course—we are 
conducting the entrance examination to Harvard by text- 
book at New York, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Ohicago and 
San Franciso. Professor Goodwin is going out to Sau 
Francisco next June to conduct the examination there. 
And the motive of that is chiefly this: It carries the stan- 
dard.of our admission examination t» the schools in many 
iarge cities. It enables a young man who lives in New 
York or San Francisco to have the same advantage as he 
who lives in Massachusetts. We propose to recognize 
the fact that thie country is smaller than it was a hun- 
dred. years ago; that it is a tenth,part. of the size that it 
was a hundred yearsago. I can communicate with the 
parent iu, Chicago er San Francisco within an. hour, and 
that could not bedene a hundred years ago. And, why 
do we wish to make the univer-ity a university of National 
resort, It is not that we want more students; we have 
about as many as we can manage now. We have this 
day 1,300 of thé! It is to give the best education to 
the young American—the meeting and encountering of 
young men from all — e! the country. A Massachu- 

- the best Rane if tho in- 
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1 | tively persuaded of that fact and that the country ‘s in- 
terested in it too. It is a great bond between the different 
sectious of this country that the young men should come 
together from all parts of the Jand, and becorre acquainted 
with each other in their youth. We shouldn’t see so 
many people taken from Ohio, tor instance, for the offices 
in the gift of the Government if the appointing power had 
had a larger acquaintance with the people of th® country. 

“When I come to New York I am sometimes amazed at 
the tremendous activity and bustle and rush of this great 
commercial metropolis. To a recluse of Cambridge, 
thrown into such a scene as this city presents, it would 
seem that after all we are living in a corner, and that our 
work is insigvificant. But then it comes over me to ask, 
what is all this running to and fro about? What are all 
these men trying todo? What is all this striving for? 
And I do nct get at any more fundamental object in view 
than the making of happy homes and households; and I 
think that the education of children is a pretty tundamen- 
tal object with all intelligen: people. And when life is 
drawing toa close, and these activities are passing away, 
Lobserve that literature and science and art are the great 
eonsolers of mankind. I went te visit lately a couple of 
old gentlemen, now retired; they were both eminently 
successful in their respective callings, and I found both 
passing their deelining years in the same way; both said 
that after breakfast they sit dowrm to read, and then after 
taking a cracker for lunch they sit down to read, and then 
after dinner they sit down to read. Gentlemen, they were 
reading the books that the unive-sities produce.” 

FOREIGN. 

Portucat.—A law of 1844, provides for gratuitous and 
obligatory education of all children between the age of 7 
and 15, but the law has never been enforced. The num- 
ber of children between the age of 6 and 13 is 615,949. 
}The number of pupils of public schools is 141,466, and of 
private schools 56,665; total 198,131. The average at- 
tendance is 123,072. For the training of teachers Portu- 
gal has five normal schools. 


Luxemsurc.—Each commune must support the neces- 
sary number of schools, and all parents and guardians are 
compel'ed to send their children and wards to school from 
their 7th to their 12th year. Religious instruction makes 
Lpart of the regular course of study. In nearly all com- 
munes the French and German languages are spoken in 
school. The school population is 26,094, The number of 
public schools is 669. The teaching corps consists of 375 
males and 285 females. 

Huncary.—The Allgememe Lehrerzeitung Leipzig, Jan. 
30, 1881, publishes the following item: 

“Mr Trefort, the HungarianjMinister of Public Instruc- 
tion, agrees with M. Von Puttkamer, the Minister ot 
Public Instruction for Prussia. On be:ng «ssked in the 
Hungarian Chambers why he opposed the organization of 
teachers’ associations, Mr. Trefort replied that the more 
meetings teachers held the less they learned and the less 
they taught.” 

In December, 1874, the King of the Belgians began te 
offer yearly prize of 25,000 francs “for the encouragement 
of intellectual effort” The prize for the year 1881, which 
is open to the competition of citizens of all nations, will 
be awarded to “the best work on the means of improving 
ports established on low and sandy coasts, like those ot 
Belgium.” The conditions of the competition and award 
are as follows: Foreigners desire to compete will be re- 
quired to send their works, either printed or in -manu- 
script, to the Minister ot the Interior at Brussels before 
March 31, 1881. 

Iraty.—On the 9th of February the professors and stu- 
dents of the University of Rome were agreeably surprised 
by an unexpected visit from King Humbert. Entering 
unannounced, and attended by a single aide de-camp, the 
the King went into the class-room ot Signor Salandra, 
Professor of Political Economy, and, taking his seat on 
ote of the student's benches, bade the lecturer continue, 
and remained until the end. Having complimented the 
profe-sor and stndents, the King then went out, and in 
like manner listened to the conclusion of Prof, Lignana’s 
lecture on comparative philology. 

Lonpox.—At a meeting of the School Board, Feb. 10, the . 
Finance Committee presented the budget for the financial 
year 1881-82, which commences March 25. The estimates 
are as follows: $20,115 for school maintenance, $125,- 
000 for additions and alterations, the sane as the current 
yeat: $118,640 for industrial schools. The total estimate 





amounts to $496,243,50, The report added; The eanses 
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of the increased expenditure are as follows: For the 
ensuing year, to be enced March 25, 1882, it is estimated 
that there will be an average attendance of 224,014 child- 
ren, at the estimated net cost forlthe current year of $8.50 
per child. 

Prossia. —The Berlin City Teachers’ Seminary celebra- 
ted January 6th last the fiftieth anniversary of its estab- 
lishment. During the fifty years of ita existence it has 
trained 702 teachers. Of this number 671 are still engag- 
ed in the schools and 279 are in the elementary schools of 
Berlin. Only 31 of the 702 teachers have left the school 
for other occupations. The directors of the secondary 
schools receive, at Berlin, 6,600 marks (one mark twenty- 
five cents), in other cities from 4,500 to 6,000 marks. The 
average salary of the secondary school teachers is, at Ber- 
lin, 3,600 marks and in other cities 3,150 marks. 

The twenty-fourth meeting of the General German 
Teachers’ Association will be held at Carlsrnhe June 7, 8 
and9. An exhibition of school appliances will be held-in 
connection with the meeting. 

The University of Freiburg has beside the four faculties 
—theology, law, medicine and philosophy,—fifty-nine pro- 
fessors and 605 students. 

France.—A decree of the President of the French Re 


public of January 22d last prescribes the following course 


oi instructicn for all the normal schools in the country : 
Religion, moral and civil duties, reading, writing, lan- 
guage and the elements of French .iterature, history, 
especially modern history of France’; geography, especially 
geography of France; arithmetic, the metric system ; no- 
tions of algebra, notions of bookkeeping, geometry and 
surveying (for male students), notions of physical seiences, 
agriculture and domestic economy (for male students), 


horticulture, drawing, singing, gymmastics, needlework (for 


female students), pedagogy. The study of one or more 
foreign languages, as well as instrumental music, may be 
authorized by the school authorities. The number of school 


libraries is 20,781, with 2,326,300 volumes; the number of 


pedagogic libraries, 926, with 113,987 volumes ; the num- 
ber ot school savings’ banks, 10,261, with deposits amount- 
ing to 4,246,613 francs; the nnmber of male normal schools 
79, with 3,682 pupils , the number of female normal schools 
22, with 696 pupils. 

The total number of primary school teachers is 117,451, 
of whom 82,343 are in public schools and 35,108 in pri- 
vate schools, Of the 82,343 public teachers, 41,192 are 
male lay teackers, 6,581 male religious teachers, 15,493 
female lay teachers, and 19,077 female religious teachers ; 
of the 35,108 private school teachers, 2,578 are male lay 
teachers, 3,590 male religious teachers, 8,616 female lay 
teachers and 20,324 female religious teachers, 

The total number of pupils attending primary schools is 
4,869,087, of whom 3,982,802 are in public schools anj 
886,285 in private schools. 

Avusrraia.—Vienna has several places of refuge for the 
destitute, called “‘warming rooms,” where all persons who 
are in need, without distinction, are, allowed to sit and 
make themselves comfortable, and are given soup, coffee, 
or tea, with bread, free of charge. No inquiries are made 
as to their character or calling. It is sufficient that they 
say they are cold and hungry. If they prefer it, they re: 
ceive hot. grog. Capacious stoves warm, these places, 
benches run along the walls and newspapers are provid- 
ed, but mainly on account of their advertisements 
help wanted. The food and diink are given to each 
person twice every day, and at night those who need 
lodgings, which is not the case with all who apply for 
warmth and nutriment, are enabled to sleep there, The 


experiment bas proved so satisfectory that another place 











There is no mistake but what Supt. Gilmour has made 
a vital mistake, and it is freely conceded that he will go 
out of office at the end of his term with a damaged 
record. It is being felt all over the state, that his at- 
tempt to have a law made that would put the power into 
his hends to appoint the 250 teachers in the State Normal 
Schools, is an encroachment on the rights ot the teachers. 
The result of the judicial decision was acquiesced in. (I 
now refer to the Cortland affair.) But when the at- 
tempt was made by him to go farther than he passed 
the bounds and now every leading educator is opposed 
to him. This was “putting his foot in it.” It is remark- 
able how the tide ot feeling has changed. All are massed 
against him. The bill has gone back to the Educational 
Committee and you may be sure it will not pass. 

The Oortland Normal School Board sent in a petition 
for ;$9,000 to pay Professor Hoose and his assistants 
Of course this will be paid, but the question is asked 


teachers?” 

However, this bill for $9,000 is one that will set the 
people to thinking. A member remarke:] to me to-day. 
“Why, the Albany Normal School has existed since 1844 
without any trouble, aud there was no trouble befcre Mr. 
Gilmour's time.” 

A good many teachers have been here within a week, 
and the frends of the schools are putting forth efforts to 
appose this bill, A. D. R. 


This ir certainly a p:oblem worthy of the best efforts 
of all to solve—w hy the teacher of children skould not be 
intensely interested in his work ; I did not mean to pre- 
sent my views, but some articles in the paper referring 
to the Sunday-school has induced me to take up the pen. 
I am in charge of a Sunday-school of some fourteen teach- 
ers, and every one ofthese teachers is interested in the 
attendance, deportment and improvement of his pupils ; 
yes, I can add every one. We have teacher's ineetings, 
we get up festivals, we have concerts, ete. Ifa pupil is 
sick he is at once called on. Now quite a number of 
these teachers are at work in the public schools of the 
town, andI am in a situation to know what they are do- 
ing. I must say that they are quite different beings. They 
do not attend (that is, most of them) meetings for lectures 
and discussions, they do not take educational papers, nor 
read educational books, They do not attempt to improve 
themselves very much. I have puzzled over this staie ot 
things, and am unable to solve it. In one case they are 
paid and in the other they are not paid. Does that make 
all the difference ? Some time since, your paper suggest- 
ed that the Sunday-school teacher should be paid ; but 1 
woul object with all my might for fear that that would 
end their interest. R. 8. 8. 

(It is a fact that teachers will take a Sanday-school pa- 
per—one that relates to a single hour's work on Sunday, 
but cannot be induced to take one that relates to thirty 
heur’s work during the week days. That there are taken 
five fold more Sunday-school papers than educational is 
probably a fact. In some cases these papers are paid for 
out of a generai fund produced by the contributions of the 
children! But the great general fact remains that there 
is a sublime wact of interest in general culture manifested 
by the teachers. It is a painful fact-—but facts are facts. 
We give up the solution.) 








[am much interested in the Journat, and especiaily in 
your centinual plea for a higher standard on the part of 
teachers. I believe I can generally indorse what you say, 
and wish you would go a step further. Tell us how— 
how you would raise the standard. It is not enough to 
_ | say that the teacher should have a geod knowledge of the 
special subjects they are to teach ; that they should attend 
& nornial school, etc. It seems to me that the greatest 
lack is in the line of executive force or a knowledge ot 
how to do things, if we overlook the intuitions of which 
none know toe much. 

To me yourarguments appear to stop short of the whole 
truth. A knowledge of the common branches is easily 
acquired ; many school boys and girls already know enough 
of arithmetic, geography, eic., to teach them, as the world 
goes ; and I presume the average teacher in the rural dis- 
tricts gives the worth of his money. He receives say 
} twelve or fifteen dollars a month, and boards around. Now 


{the mistake is not altogether his that he is not a better 
. The system that permits such 
Aig Laptlis swaouljeanentien First, 
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LETTERS. not board around. No intelligent person who values health 


-~and wh> does not ?—will risk the result of a constant 
change from warm to cold sleeping reoma, and the oppo- 
site. Second, no person should be obliges to sit at a table 
where he has Hobson's choice of one dish or none. Sup- 
pose he d-esn’t eat fish and happens to board with a Oath- 
ohe family during Leut; or suppose the staple bread is 
made of corn meal or buckwheat, neither ot which suits 
his taste, He is called “particular,” “difficult,” “squeam- 
ish,” ete., and the children of such tamilies are often taught, 
nov only by example but by precept that he is nota fit 
guide fer them. These conditions, added to the cold con- 
tracted by sleeping in damp beds and which lasts him all 
winter, do make him a blind leader. He has no spirit to 
improve himself, and is plad when a change comes. 
Districts that pursue a plan like that outlined, and that 
pay low wages, cannot get normal graduates. It will not 
pay young men to fit for a business if they must serve 
such an apprenticeship. Better serve as lawyers’ appren- 
tices, retail salesmen, ete., or even learn mechanical trades. 
Where is the remedy ? Ii you have hit it, I have not 
read the Jovrnat with sufficient care, and must re read. 
Is there no balm in Gilead ? 0. 
New York. 





In your last issue of the Jovrnat I noticed words of 
praise for the Hoboken teachers, but with them wasa 
sneer at New Jersey. Let us look at New Jersey. The 
schools are overlooked by county; superintencents who are 
appointed, not elected ; and the fact that many of them 
have held office ever since the present system was inau- 
gurated, fully proves that p.litics have had but little to do 
with their continuance in power, and it may indicate some 
ability on their part. New Jersey invites comparison 
with other States. Mark that ! 

Hoboken well deserves words of praise. There is not 
only a well selected and increasing pedagogical library, a 
well attended Saturday normal scnool, frequent pedagogical 
lectures and a teachers’ association, but; schools of a high 
standard, back of which are principals enthusiastic in their 
calling and working harmoniously together. 3 What they 
have accomplished has been done without superiiitendence, 
remember, 

Still further back we find President Munson of the Board 
of Education sympathizing with the teachers and encour- 
aging them. We find him at the association meetings and 
at the Normal School, and “strange as it may seem,” gen- 
erally with an educational paver sticking out of his pocket, 
—and that the Scnoor Journar. I object to sneers at 
New Jersey schools. JERSEYMAN. 

(The point. is well taken. The Hoboken teachers have 
good reason to be proud and we are proudofthem. We 
know of their good works, which “Jerseyman” has so well 
set forth, We only wish that other towns would catch 
the Hoboken fever. And another thing must be admit- 
ted. Take two counties, one in New Jersey and one io 
New York, side by side, and the best schools are in New 
Jersey ; higher wages are paid and more interest exhibited. 
The system of appointing of county superintendents is 
better than electing them.) 





In the 8th number of your valuable journal, I noticed a 
letter from your eorrespondent “ D. D. B.,” in which he 
calls attention to a property of the number 11, which 
he has not seen " in the books. 

I think it well if he will refer{to Thomeon's “ New 
Practical Arithmetic,” published in 1872, he will find a 
statement of this curious property on p. 84. Also in 
“ Themeon's Higher Arithmetic,” published in 1849. While 
“DPD. D. B.” may be entitled to the discovery io"his own 
mind, he was evidently not the first discoverer; another 
proof that mathematical minds often run in same chan- 
nel. M. G. 


THE ENGLISH OF SUPERINTENDENTS’ REPORTS. 

Whether School Superintendents should be able to 
write good English is a question worth considering. 
Brooklyn has been debating it for some time. It seems 
that-a series of artacles had appeared in the Hagle during 
1830, criticising the English of the official decuments of 
the City Superintendent of Schools, and especially that 
of his latest annual report. Ove of these criticioms was 
reprinted as a circular and sent to teachers and to the 
Board of Education, The Superintendent thereupon se- 
lected a number of editorial articles that has appeared in 
the Hagie eight years ago, prepared them in pamphlet 
form, and sent them to the teachers and to the Board of 





Education, Of course, these articles were tavorable or ha 
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would not have reprivted them. But what have the 


opinions uttered eight years ago to do with criticism of re- 
Ports issued last year? 

Now, the only way to test the pudding is to eat it. Let 
us, therefore, see if the criticism of the Hagle's correspon- 
dent are just or pot, beginning with his am.ual report 
for the year 1874. 

In this we find the Superintendent referring to his ex- 
aminations, and he says: Of “ graduates of our own and of 
other schools " want of exactness in statement—a fault al- 
most fatal to efficiency in aJteacher—is another common 
defect. Language is used that indicates an obscure notion 
of the subject floating around in the brain of the applicant, 
but so crude, chaotic and vague as to , be’ slightly raised 
above absolute ignorance.” 

There is no desire to detract one iota from the value of 
this discovery of ‘common defect.” But clearness of state- 
ment ought to begin at the fountain head and issue forthin 
a stream so pure, sparkling and [seductive that the little 
rills of muddiness might be lured on to join its limpid 
waters and be purified. But is clearness of statement a 
characteristic of the Superintendent's writings? Let his 
own language answer the question. 

On page 15 of the report already mentioned, is the fol- 
lowing: “ Among the uncontested beneficial results con- 
ferred by general education, it has grown to be a moot- 
ed questiun whether the training of large numbers for an 
occupation in which but'few can succeed, should be ranked 
unquestioned,” 

It would puzzle a philosopher to catch a glimpse of the 
* obscure notion of the subject floating around in the brain 
of the Superintendent when he penned that sentence ! 

Again, on page 17, he says: “ Not a few have shortened 
the period of incubation of some insidwous disease, or laid 
the foundation of fatal organic changes by overtaxing their 
energies, in the tuition of Evening Schools. The selection 
ot teachers for that study should be made from the strong 
and vigorous, as well as the experienced and skillful ?” 

More “ obscure notions floating around in his mind,” 

What “study” does he mean by “that study ?”, Per- 
haps it was the study of that “insidwous disease,” 

Page 11,4‘ When the committee is earnest and intelli- 
gent in the appointment of only the best, but is limited by 
preference or principlete selection from pupils of the gra- 
duating claas, it is still noc}, unfrequent ‘that sentiments 
otherwise honorable mar the efficiency of judgment,” 
Clearness “of statement and purity of grammar seem to 
be lacking. 

On the 14th page of the same report the educational 
public are treated to the following intellectual feast; 
“Experience of its errors [compels me to dissent from the 
practice of co-education of the sexes in classes, which has 
been permitted in so many of our schools. It ha its 
origin in a sentimental caprice \which required but little 
practical experience to refute all the specious arguments 
in its favor.” 

What is this “which” that required only a hitwe_ prac- 
tical experience to refute, etc. Evidently it stands for the 
noun “ caprice.” 

A caprice is a notion. Then, a sentimental notion can 
be educated into such practical experience as to refute all 
arguments in favor of its former self. Nonsense! And 
yet this report is the one mentioned in the editorial com- 
ments of the Hagle, which comments the Superintendent 
cites as proof of his own literary ability. 

On page 17, occurs the following brilliant passage : 
“The year 1873 has not been without its meed of pro- 
giass in the construction of school buildings. After all 
the great and doubtless necessary importance attached to 
intellectual accomplishments have been granted, there are 
certain mechanical appliances which, if not indispensable 
to tuition, certainly add vastly to its results.” ‘“ Im- 
portance have been granted” will do. 

Page 33 :—‘* The roultiplication of the supplementary 
classes beyond the actual meeds should be checked as 
tending t» lessen ifs standard. 

For wit does “its” stand? 

Page 40 :—I also recommend that the course of study 
be so amended as that every class in the primary depart 
ment shall have two reading exercises én each day of not 
less than half an hour each, and instruction in writing for 
three quarters of an hour on every schoul day. To make 
this as effective as possible,a single teacher in each de- 
partment, who has special ;fitness ior that class of instruc- 
tion, should have a charge of it for all the classes.” 

W hat clags of instruction ishere mesnt? Two kinds of 
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in reading and in writing, . Why, then, say that class of in- 
struction? Isa special teacher meant for writing only, 
or for both writing and reading ?” Who can tell? Again, 
why should there be “ two reading exercises in each day 
of not less than half an hour each,” and “instruction in 
writing for three quarters of an hour on every school day ? 
Perhaps in was preferred in the former case because the 
“day” was “ not less than half an hour,long.” 

The “new manual” was) favorably, noticed by the 
Eagle, it 13 true, yet it abounds in equally loose statements 
and questionable English ; but lack of space forbids further 
quotations, It is a weak point in our school system that 
through politics teachers are placed under the control of 
men whoee‘writings show them.to be totally unfit’for the 
positions the occupy; and in this respect Brooklyn. can- 
not be considered singular. OsseRven. 


Although not a subscriber to your paper, I am areader 
of it. I see frequent reference to the “Quincy system” 
in its pages. Can you tell me whether that system has 
been adopted by any of the schools in Ohio, and if it has 
been, where? M. D. B, 


(The “ Quincy System,” so called like every thing else 
that originates in the effort for a higher and nobler condi- 
tion of things, can only be learned by going to Quincy 
ard studying and practicing the od under the direo- 
tion et a Quincy teacher, t is as true of this as of the 
Kindergarten, Books cannot do it, lectures cannot do it. 
Col. Parker has left Quincy and is now im Boston; and 
this will have a serious effect on the movement. For Bos- 
ton is large, heavy, doubtful, and’ self satisfied. 1t will 
take a long time to produce in the Bosten schools what 
could be effected in a short period in a smaller field.—Ep ) 








EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 


Heralds of Spring. 


Flying on, flying on, come the birds on the wing, 
From the sweet, sunny isle of the southern sea ; 

And they herald the coming of beautiful spring ; 
So the songs that they sing are dear unto me. 


Springing up, springing up, comes the grass o’er the 
land, 


And the flowers of the garden, the field and the plain, 

And they herald the coming of spring-time at hand ; 

So I joyfully welcome the blossoms again. 

Dancing on, dancing on, go the brooks to the sea; 

And they sparkle and they laugh as they flow along ; 

And they herald the coming of spring-time to me ; 

So I joyfully join in their jubilant song. 

Bursting forth, bursting forth are the buds in the 
wood ; 

Soon a green, leafy shade o’er the trees they'll bring ; 

And they herald the days that to me are so good, 

Allthe world welcomes thee, oh ! beautiful spring. . 








Discontent. 


It is one of the remarkable features of the times that, 
although the wages of teachers are far in advance of what 
they were, discontent is on the increase. And well it may 


be! We have earnestly asked the teachers to unite, to 
organize, and fix requirements that shall bar out those who 
want, as they put it, “to teach until they can scare up 
something else to do.” The Youth's Companion says : 

“There appears to be at present a general discontent 


“| among the teachers of this country. So, at least, we infer 


from the tone of communications published in the educa- 
tional journals. The other day we made a list of the com- 
plaints contained in about a dozen of these periodicals. It 
is not necessary to mention the chronic complaint of in- 
sufficient income, because that is common to the whole 
human race. We have met with all sorts of people in our 
pilgrimage through this vale of tears, ; but we have rarely 
encountered any one wh») had quite money enough. Pas- 
sing this by, we find our teachers complaining of the fol- 
lowing things : 

“1. Their profession, they say, has no prizes. . A soldier 
can win promotion, as well as glory, and can come at 
last to be one of the chief personages of his country. A 
man of business can acquire wealth and surround bis fam- 
ily with elegance and safety. An author can make a 
‘hit’ and soar at once into fame and fortune, For the 
teacher there is no issue, no outlet, no reward, “For. the 
few prizes which the profession might claim, the presidents 
of colleges, even these are almost always bestowed “pen 
members of another 





profession, 
"% The teacher has no bold upon bis place, and oan 


acquire nent, ne walter if he is “the best, teacher. in the 
universe. He is no better off in this respect than a poli- 
tician, who may at any moment and without a moment's 
previous netice, receive a note in a yellow envelope, turn- 
ing him out of a place he has held twenty years. 

“8. The teacher is compelled to obey his inferiors. The 
average member of a school committee, say our educational 
journals, is not equal in knowledge and capacity to the 
average teacher. 

“ This assertion might be questioned ; but, probably, 
the average school committee does not know as much 
about teaching as the teachers whom they elect, direct 
and dismiss.’ 

“4. Holding his place at the mercy of the school com- 
mittee, the teacber cannot speak his mind freely even on 
subjects relating to the management of the school. He 
must please, he must flatter them by acquiescence, He 
can be sincere, direct and wise, only at the risk of his po- 
sition. 

“5. He has no standing in the community, Or, as one 
of our journals has it, “In a small village he is a man of 
some importance, but in a large city the teacher has vir- 
tually no social standing.” 

“ These are the principal complaints, and there is some 
cause for them, except, periaps, the last. If there is any 
cirele in any city where @ good teacher would not be held? 
in honor both for his own and for his profession's sake, 
the discredit belongs to the circle, not the teacher. Our’ 
great lack is a better organization of the whole teaching 
service, so as to keep out the incompetent, and to enable 
the competent to gain due promotio= and reasonable emol- 
ument. Either this will be done, or the common school 
system will gradually decline in efficiency. 

“Tn an ideal State, teachers would constitute an order of 
nobility and would consist of the very choice of the in- 
habitants. The chief business of each zeneration is to rear 
and educate the next, and civilization progresses when the 
best of the present generatien does the greater part of the 
work for the next. How to briog the best minds to bear 
upon the mass of mind—that is the sublime problem of 
republican statesmanship. So many of our readers expect 
to become teachers that they may as well begin to think 
of these things.” 





Educated Skilled Labor. 


One of the wants of the country at the present time is 
educated skilled labor ; and to 1 eet this demand our boys 
and young men need a different training, not only in our 
schools but at home. 

We are not one ‘of those who wouli put all the blame 
on our schools: for a defective system of education; but 
are rather of the opinion that the real trouble lies at the 
doors, to a great extent, of misguided parents, whose only 
aim in educating their boys (and often ata great sacrifice 
to themselves) seems to be that their sons may have the 
means of succeeding in life in some apparently easier way 
than by manual labor. The result is, that by far the 
greater number of our boys receiving a so-called liberal 
education, enter upon clerical duties, or are pushed into 
mercantile or professional pursuits, with little or no natural 
ability for such a life ; and the consequence is that many 
scarcely attain mediocrity, the greater number utterly fail, 
and only the few succeed. 

Parents and guardians, on the other hand, should, in the 
home training of their boys, inculcate practical views of 
life, and instil into their minds that the great idea of edu- 
cation is not only to cultivate the mind and heart, but 
that it is the means of dignifying and ennobling manual 
labor. “ Elbow grease” and brains are the great levers 
that move the world. If our boys, upon enterign the 
shop or mill, would only realize the lact that the hand and 
mind should be educated alike in the particular handicrait 
puraued, they would seldom tail of achieving the highest 
success, No better representative of American progress 
can be found than an intelligent and skilled mechanic. We 
would earnestly recommend to all young men entering 
the shop or factory, if they have neglected 1, to get a fair 
English education, and there is no excuse for any one not 
obtaining this in our country if he has the desire and am- 
bition to do éo ; then let each get a good book, containing 
information on his particular handicraft (and there are 
many such published), and read and study it thoroughly 
and you will thus ot only be storing your mind with 
useful information in reference to your business, but will 
| at the same time be forming taste for correct reading, 





whieh wil] prove » complete antidote to the oraving for 
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acquired in youth, blants the intellect, poisons the sind 
and gives talse views of life and its duties and responsibil- 
ities. Also, while learning your trade, take 

acquire a knowledge of the principles of free-hand mechan- 
ical drawing, and daring your apprenticeship neglect no 
pai reienr y ot mar aE poe familiar with the 
nature materi iv your business. —Znterprise 





Our Schools. 


By Pror. B. F. Tween, Boston. 
When I hear teachers speak as though our schools were 
perfect, and see them resist all attempts at improvement, 
I have no difficulty in finding arguments for. essential 





But hensese our edhoats have eet ail aoc “abies 
intelligent, and banished ignorance from the state, I ain 
not prepared te pronounce them an utter failure, any 
more than I am to pronounce Christianity an utter 
failure because im nineteen centuries it has a failed to 
bring the millennium. 

Bat taking into account the tools we have"to work 
with ; recalling to mind, that, of the seven or eight thous- 
and teachers employed in the State, only a small fraction 
have ever received any special preparation, or have had 
any considerable experience,—I am astonished that the 
results are as good as they are. 

I am not surprised, however, tbat our school girl are 
severely criticised when I see the absurd teaching in many 
of them whose teachers have not the exeuse of a limited 
experience, and insufficient means of preparation. 

Tn language, for instance, when I see the teachers stul- 
tifying their pupils with distinctions where there are no 
grammatical differences, telling them of the agreement et 
words in properties of which one of them is destitute, and 
then trying te plan it off on pupils as knowledge that will 
enable them to speak and write correctly, I am almost 
ready io join the critics whom I criticise. IfI do not, I 
am glad to have others blow such a blast as may awaken 
the dead, (I mean the pedagogically dead,) putting life 
into the dry bones, and changing our schoels from ceme- 
teries to seminaries ot learning. 

That there are teachers sleeping their last sleep so 
soundly that nothing but the tramp of doom can arouse 
them, you and I kitow; and these are not always young 
and inexpeHlonded teachers, but old routine teachers, from 
whom, in the consciousness of having “sounded all the 
depths ‘nid “shoals” of their profession, the’ lessons of 
experience and counsel glide off like water from a duck’s 
back. 

For reasons, therefore, already indicated, I am thankful 
when an angel troubles the pedagogical waters, feeling as- 
sured it will impart a healing power; and I hope that the 
lame and impotent, who keep schoel instead of teaching, 
may find some oue in the shape of a superintendent or 
otherwise to plunge them in. I say, when an angel 
troubles the waters; for we have two classes of critics, 
those’ whe ‘punish'us “for our good,” as” good teachers 
always punish their pupil<, and those who apply the lash 
merely to see the victim cringe, as good teachers never do, 
and should therefore be exempt from themselves. 


Tux people of this country are pretty well off. Mr. T. 
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“FOR THE SCHOLARS. 
Chang Yu Sing. 
By Mrs. A. ELMORE. 

In the last number of the ComMPANION was a story of 
the great Chinese statesman, which must have interested 
every reader, especially as the name is so frequently 
mentioned in recent dispatches from that distant coun- 
try. We have here in New York at the present time, a 
Chinese gentleman who is attracting much notice. I 
visited him a few since and hada pleasant chat 
with him. “When I imformed him that I intended to 
write an article for the Companion in regard to him, he 
said, ‘“Will you let me see it. I would like tosend a copy 
to my people.” When youread this you may know that 
a copy, with a translation im the Chinese language, is on 
the way to the home of the giant Chang. 

I have met many educated, courteous gentlemen, 
many who were noted for their grace of manner and 
conversation, but none of them excelled Chang yu Sing. 
His countenance is of the finest type of nobility, con- 
tentment, kindness, and culture, have made his face 
grand in expression; his voice is clear, low, and pleas- 
ing; his English very much superior to that spoken by 
many native born Americans. 

He speaks five languages fluently and of all the coun- 
tries in which he has traveled he converses intelligently. 
His keen eyes scan every face in the crowd of visitors 
constantly coming and going, a face once seen he never 
forgets and greets the one recognized. To his countrymen 
he gives the warmest welcome in his native language. 

To all courteous strangers he speaks and generally 
offers his hand, but I imagine that anyone who attempted 
to be rude in the hall would be quickly made ashamed 
by the glance of the keen eyes of the man who would 
waste no words on the offender, but make him the laugh- 
ing stock of all there by one or two well chosen sentences. 
It is seldom that any one ventures a boisterous remark 
in his presence, for he commands respect. 

No person can realize the immense size of the man ex- 
cept by comparison, his form is so well proportioned that 
when he is standing alone he appears to be about six 
and a-half feet, but a man six feet high with a tall hat 
on can stand under his outstretched arm. 

I thought his beautifully-shaped hands were not larger 
then those of many gentlemen of six feet in height, but 
when he shook hands with me I found that I was mis- 
taken. He weighs 360 lbs., and his height is so great 
that he looks slender. His dress is magnificent, the 
finest silks richly embroidered and quilted, form his daily 
dress. 

As I sat in his perlor at the end of the hall, he exhibit- 
ed to me his jewels. 

“This watch,” said he, ‘‘ was made for me by order of 
Queen Victoria.” I took it in my hand. 

“It is very heavy,” I said. 

“The watch alone weighs two and one-half pounds,” 
he answered. 

I measured the chain and found it to be over nine feet 
long, and it is only long enough for Chang to carry the 
watch in his pocket. 

“T have four fine watches presented to me, and all 
these rings were given to me by kings and princes and 
rulers where I have been traveling.” 

Taking up a photograph of himself, he said, ‘Allow 
me to give you my photograph and my name,” and with 
his slender, graceful hand he took up the peculiar 
pointed stick, with which the Chinese write and dipping 
it into the Chinese saucer which held the thick ink used 
by them, he wrote his name in Chinese characters on the 
back of the card and presented it with a courtly grace. 

To who interests him his servant brings a cup 
of tea in obedience to his order—the cup seems to weigh 
nothing it is so delicate, and the tea is made in Chinese 
fashion. As I sipped mine, he said, 

uiianahionatos eT eT ee 


iret rus sean I inquired. 

“Not until my seventh year, after that I was in great 
trouble, the boys were all afraid of me, so I could not 
play; the men were too wise for me I could not go 
with them and I was very unhappy.” 

“ Have you brothers and sisters?” 

‘Three brothers and two sisters, all of ordinary 


Other guests were coming whom he recognized and I 





act 


“You tan Madame?” courteously 





Tey ome moe it has been a ‘pleasure to 
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Many persons are opposed to the exhibition of peculiar 
people, malformed animals and many things coming 
under the head of curiosities. The time was, and is 
yet to some extent, when collections of curiosities were 
surrounded by so many objectionable features that pa- 
rents did well to keep their children away from them. 
But any body can go to see Chang with pleasure and 
profit, taking home with them no compunctions of con- 
science. He will remain in the United States for one 
year, being engaged by P. T. Barnum and some others, 
who pay him the sum of $500 per week, for the entire 
year. 

He was born at Waang Hue, near Pekin, and will be 
$4 years old on the 15th of March next. His habits are 
so simple, and his temper so equable that he ought to 
live to an age proportioned to his size.—Scholar’s Com- 
panion. 





‘The Freedom of the City. 


Guests of the City of London are given, if they are 
to be greatly honored, the ‘‘ Freedom of the City.” The 
meaning of this is, that many years ago there were socie- 
ties carrying on business, such as goldsmiths, weavers, 
etc. All belonging to these societies, could practice their 
trade in the city, others could not. To have the freedom 
of the city meant to be free to carry on one’s trade, But 
gradually the power of the societies passed away. The 
freedom of the city of London is conferred as an honor 
at the present day, It is done as follows: a small slip 
of parchment is presented, which guarantees to the 
holder and his children after him forever the right to 
live and trade within the city without having to pay a 
tax on the goods brought through the gates. It exempts 
him from a naval and military service and tolls and 
duties throughout the United Kingdom. It insures to 
his children the care of the chamberlain, who, in case 
they are left orphans, takes charge of their property and 
administers it in their interest until they arrive at years 
of maturity. The parchment bears the seal and signa- 
ture of the lord mayor and chamberlain, and is generally 
ornamented with ribbon and illuminated. It is always 
enclosed in a long, thin, gold box, and is intended, of 
course, to be owned as a token of great respect. This 
honor was conferred upon General Grant during his visit 
to London.—Scholar’s Companion. 








Tar [leavers 1x Marcu.—Veonus is now the brightest 
of the three evening stars ; she came near Saturn on the 
first day of the month. The conjunction was not a close 
one, Venus passing between five and six degrees to the 
north, and dissolving the planetary trio which has delight- 
ed the eyes of observers of the stars, On the 27th Feb- 
ruary Venus reached her period of greatest brilliancy. She 
has been moving rapidly westward since ber eastern elonga- 
tion on the 20th of February, presenting in the telescope: 
the phase of the moon passing from the last quarter to- 
ward new moon. When at superior conjunction the whole 
enlightened face of Venus is turned toward us she is 
160,000,000 miles distant, and the diameter of her disc is 
only ten seconds. When at infericr conjunction she is 
25,000,000 miles distant and measures sixty seconds. The 
present period of greatest brilliancy will enable one to fnd 
Venus in the daytime. First note carefully her distance 
bearing from thesup and then with a tube a few feet in 
length the planet can be seen : it loeks like a white cloud, 

A rwo-Foor rule was given to a laborer in a Olyde boat- 
yard to measure an iron plate. The Isborer, not being 
well up to the use of the rule, after spending considerable 
time, returned, “Noo, Mick,” asked the plater, “what size 
is the plate?” “ Well,” replied Mick, with a grin of satis- 
faction, “it’s the length of your rule and two thumbs over, 
with this piece of brick and the breadth o’ my hand from 
here to there, bar a finger.” 








Asourt 300,000 boxes vf oranges have reached this city 
this season from groves in Florida. Their value is es- 
timated at $600,000. Ten years aro not a box was ship- 
ped to this market. There were but a few trees in St. 
John’s County. The plantations now cover the high- 
lands in five counties, a tract of 400 miles long by twenty 
wide, and are fast encroaching upon other lands in the 
Southern counties. 





HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
In Lyepiggstion. 
DR. A. 8. CARPENTER, of Keene, N. H , says: “It 
is a valuable medicine. I have taken it myself and pre- 
soribed it for my patients for indigestion or inervation of 





the, digestive organs, spd always, with satisfactory renulte,’" 
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BOOK DEPAF:TMENT. 


MAGAZINES, 

Tue contents of the North American Re- 
view for March will attract attention by the 
timeliness of the topics disevssed. First, 
we have a thoughtful and moderate article 
by Bishop Coxe on “Theology in the Public 
Schools.” The author would strangely ex- 
clude from the school-room all sectarian 
dogmas, whether Papist or Protestant, but 
he insists on the retention of the Bible, 
first because that book is the principal 
fountain of our English speech, and 
secondly because it is really the base of 
our school system. The second article is 
by Captain Eads, who endeavors to show 
the practicability ot his ship-railway. Judge 
H. H. Chalmers, writing of the Effects of 
Negro Suffrage, bespeaks tor the Southern 
States, while engaged with the solution of 
the great problem that has been forced up- 
on them, the sympathy and counsel of the 
North. The other articles are “The Free- 
School System,” by John D. Philbrick, be- 
ing a reply to the recent strictures of Mr. 
Richard Grant White on the public schools ; 
“Theological Charlatanism,” by Mr. John 
Fiske, whose typical theological charlatan 
is.Mr. Joseph Cooke; and, finally, a review 
of some recent. publications in Physics, by 
Prof. A. W. Wright. 


The March Appleton’s is a literary num- 
ber. In this department we notice articles 
on George Eliot, Tennyson’s new Drama, 
Ophelia in “Some of Shakespeare's Charae- 
ters,” twelve reviews of “Some recent nov- 
els,” and “The Criterion of Poeiry.” 





The frontispiece in the February number 
of the Magazine of Art is from Emile Waut- 
ers’ picture, “The Madness of Huge Van 
Der Goes,” which was exhibited in the 
Brussels Exhibition in 1872. Meissonier is 
the subject this time of the series, “Our 
Living Artists," and two of his paintings 
are reproduced, besides his portrait and 
autograph. Florence, as one of the ‘‘Cra- 
dles of Art,” receives the attention of Oscar 
Browning, and four illustrations are given. 
A strong reproduction of “The Improvisa- 
tore” occupies a full page and a brief analy- 
sis is appended. In “The Story ot a Great 
Cathedral,” an account, with two views, is 
given of the wonderful edifice at Cologne. 
An important and higkly attractive paper, 
is the one describing Si: Frederick Leigh- 
ton's house, We must especially mention 
among the rest of the contents the engrav- 
ing of the “Sunset on the Osterschelde.” 
The letter-press and illustrations. of this 
magazine are unexcelled in interest and 
béauty, and the artista in America will wel- 
cqme its monthly visits as showing what is 
beiag done in their art across the waters 
The yearly subscription is $3.50 and Cas- 
sell, Petter & Galpin should be addressed 
in ordering, 

Wide Awake tor March will be read 
through from beginning to end, and the cry 
will be for “more” of the interesting 
stories of child life which the Editor. has 
such a talent for securing for the ae 
Frank Converse tells ‘“ Bessie's Story,” 
which F, T. Merrill contributes a phan 
illustration. The boys who like to “hitch” 
with their sleds will appreciate Mary Den- 
sel’s.story, ‘‘ How Philip Sullivan Did an 
Egand,” The little girls who think scales 
and exercises are necessary in learning 
music should read about “Phe -girl who 
had patience to practice,” who‘was none 
other than the famwus Camilta’ Urso. The 
conclusion of Margaret Evtinge's two-part 
story is given, and a prize of money is 


offered to young people. 
‘Thi students of Packard's Business Ool- 





lege are an enterprising set of fellows, In 
the February number of their College Teli 
Tale they have added several pages, with 
an artistic cover executed with a pen by 
Mr, D. T. Ames. ’ Every page of this ‘paper 
exhibits life and animation. 


The third number of Hducation is for 
January-February, It contains eleven arti- 
cles, one poem anda portrait of William 
T. Harris. Among the contributors we find 
the names of H. H. Morgan of St. Louis, 
Selah Howell, E. R. Hamphreys’and John 
D. Philbrick of Boston, Elizabeth Peabody 
of Concord, H. E. Shepberd of Baltimore, 
Joshua Kendall of Cambridge. It is a ster. 
ling magazine and deserves a cordial wel- 
come and support, 


Our Little Ones for March has, among 
the many beautiful pictures which were 
prepared expressly to illustrate the read- 
ing matter, two of which cover the full page, 
by Miss C. A, Northam and E. H. Garrett. 


Presley Blakiston, Philadelphia, an- 
nounces that during 1881 he will furnish in 
the American Specialist original and selected 
articles for the general practitioner upon all 
the leading specialties et medicine. The 
price of the magazine is $1.50 per annum. 
It will be a valuable publication. 


The ScHorar’s Companion for March 
contains an account of the giant Chang, who 
is attracting so much attention just now. It, 
is written by Mrs, A. Elmore, who visited 
Chang. 


The little ones to whom the -March Nur- 
sery goes will find their wants in the ‘way 
of pictures and stories, richly provided for. 


PAMPHLETS. 

Report ofjthe Minister of Education of 
the Province of Ontario for the year J879, 
——Indications of Character in the head 
and face. Illustrated. By Henry 8. Dray- 
ton, A.M. New York: Fowler & Wells. 
——-Journal of the Board of Education of 
the city of New York, 1881.—~—Annual 
Report of the Supe intendent of Public In- 
struction in New Hampshire, 1880.——Vir- 
ginia School Report, 1880 

Manual of the Common Schools of Hen- 
dricks Oounty, Indiana—Manual of the 
Public Schools of Montgomery County, 
Tndiana.—J. W, Bouton’s Catalogue of Re- 
cent Publications, New . York.— Biennial 
Report of the Territorial Superintendent of 
District Schools, Salt Lake City—An Ad- 
dress at the Reopening of Pardee Hall, La- 
fayette College, Easton, Pa, by Francis 
A. March, LL D.—Mannual of the Common 
Schools of Morgan County, Indiana.—Pro- 
tection for the Working Women of New 
York.- Report mp to 1881.—Humboldt Li- 
brary: The Romance of Astronomy. By 
R. Kelley Miller. New York: J. Fitager- 
ald & Oo. 





The National Temperance Society. 

The National Temperance Society and 
Publication House was organized in 1868 
for the special work of creating and circulat- 
ing a sound témperance literature: It is 
composed of annual and life members, life 
directors, and life patrons, and is représent- 
ted by a board ef thirty managers, selected 
from the various, religious . denominations 
and ‘temperande organizations in the 
country; ‘and has stereotyped and: pub-. 
lished eight hundred ard twenty varieties 
ot books, tracts,and pamphlets, upon wen 
phase of the question. 

During the las: fifteen years over $80,000 
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$35,000. Few of its pubiications,are sold at 
a profit; some are svld at cost, many more 
sold at less than cost, and many are given 
away in acswer to most earnest appeals for 
aid from many, parts of our own country 
and from missionary fields abroad. 

The fundamental principles of the Society 
are total abstinence for the individual and 
legal prohibition of the traffic by the state 
and nation; the entire suppression of the 
sale of intoxicating beverages our great end 
and aim. To attain this end every available 
influence is to be employed and every prac- 
ticable movement aided and assisted. 

The object is to unity and concentrate 
temperance effort more thoronghly and 
systematically, enlist churches, Sabbath- 
schools, and ecclesiastical bodies,, secure 
proper State and national legislation, and a 
National Commission of Enquiry inte the 
results of the liquor-traffic, educate public 
sentiment upon every phase of the question, 
and promote a wider circulation of temper- 
ance literature in the interests of the general 
cause. 

Hon. Wm. E. Dodge, is President. of the 
Society, and J. N. Stearns, Corresponding 
Secretary, 58 Reade Street, New York city. 





The Concordance War. 

It will be remembered that the American 
reprinters of Dr. Young’s Concordance in 
order to justify themselves’ in reprinting 
without the author’s authority, and without 
allowing him any compensation whatever, 
the American reprinters of Yourg’s Cun- 
cordance have reported —(l) That Dr. 
Young, before the reprint was issued, de- 
manded from the American public $15,000 
for the book. (2) That they offered him 
$10,000 profit for the control of the Ameri- 
can market. (3) They deny his assertion 
in his Appeal” that he has corrected many 
errors in his revised ‘edition, and offer him 
“ $100 reward” to prove it.. Dr. Young re- 
plies—(1) He never demanded $15,000 for 
the book; but, on the contrary, nearly a 
year ago (long before a reprint was thought 
of), he sent thousands of cireulars to 
America—6,000 at oné time—offering to 
send the book, postpaid, on receipt ‘of .22e 
6d. ($5.40). This was as low as he could 
possibly eell the work and allow himeelf a 
reasonable profit, on his forty years of labor. 


work slone much more than, $10,000. (3) 
Dr. ‘Young; passing ‘therresult, in the re- 
wandoffered bit be will prove that he 
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Sonoon Management, by Amos M. Kel- 
logg. This volume is by an educator who 
has had much experience and who has 
given inthis book many valuable hints to 
assist the teacher in the trying circumstances 
that surround him. He believes the way 
to manage a school is to render them man- 
ageable. The book hasan introduction by 
Thomas Hunter, President of the New York 
Normal College. It discusses the subject 
somewhat iz the objective style—visiting 
the school and pointing out its excellent 
features. It shows how that good govern- 
ment increases the teaching power of the 
teacher. Shows the principles that under- 
lie it, and makes valuable suggestion as to 
the mode by which regular attendance and 
the co-operation of the pupils can be se- 
cured, Discipline, Penalties, Modes of In- 
teresting and Employing his pupils are treat- 
ed inan enlightened manner. The volume 
will, be of benefit to any teacher. It espec- 
ially shows how the pupils may be led to 
ce@-operate and help forward the school in- 
stead of retarding it. It is areal addition to 
this class of works of which we have far 
too few.— Holectic Teacher. 


—-e 





Shrewdness and Ability, 

Hop Bitters so freely advertised in all 
the papers, secular and religious, are having 
a large sale, and are supplanting all other 
medicines. There is no denying the virtues 
of the Hop plant, and the proprietors” of 
these Bitters have shown great shrewdness 
and ability in compounding a Bitters, whose 
virtues are so palpable to every one’s ob- 
servation.— Zxaminer and Chronicle, 

A mereoric stone fell at Wiener Nenstadt 
atew days since, near the telegraph. office, 
and penetrated deeply into the gravel-cov- 
ered road. _ The phenomenon was witnessed 
by several persons, who all declare that the 
meteor showed a brilliant light. Upon in- 
spection a triangular hole was discovered of 
five centimeters width; the ground was 
frozen at the time. The meteoric stone was 
excavated in the presence of Dr. Schober, 
director of the Wiener Neustadt High- 
school, It weighs 375 grammes, is trian- 
gular in shape, its exterior is crystalline 
with curious blackish, grayish and epeiew- 





So great has been the popular demand for 
‘the celebrated remedy Kidney Wort that it 
is haying an immense sale from Maine to 
Galifornia. Some have foand it inconve- 
nient to prepare it from the dry compound. 
For such the proprietors now. prepare, it in 
liquid form, . This can be...proqured; at the 
druggists. peste sary secant ioe: 
as the dry, but is very concentrated so that 
the dose is mut ‘pmialler, Lowell Mat. 
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This was the first journal of education wt Wi LAd Hts aint isto te | 


practical ; it presents the modern methods of teaching ; it has proved of extraordinary 
value in the discussion of school-room and class-room methods ; it estimates things 
suitable for its pages in proportion as they throw light on SUCCESSFUL TEACHING ; it 
advocates the improvement of the teachers as the only way to improve the schools ; 
it seeks as the first, foremost, and absolutely necessary thing to increase the PROFES- 
SIONAL ability of the teacher, feeling sure that his Pay and PeRMaNeNce hang on 
that ; it forms in each year a volume of 600 to 800 pages, and thus becomes a real 


CYCLOPEDIA OF EDUCATION. 
The most influential papers and the most prominent educators in the country 
commend it. 
“ Itig one of the best educational journals.”— 
Appleton's Monthly. City) S. 8. Raxpan. 
“ Replete with matters to interest.”"—N. F. Sun.| “I heartily recommend tt.”—Ex-Surr. (N. Y. 
“Ys fall of interesting matter.”—N. Y. Trbune,| 1%? Baxet Kippre. 


és it “* Deserves the praise and support of the profes- 
Of interest to teachers.” —N. ¥. Times. sion.”—Pres. Hunter, N. ¥. City Normal College. 
“ Carefully prepared.”—N. Y. Witness. 


“Tt meets my ideas of an educational paper.” — 
“The representative exponent.”—Home Jour-| Pror. WiLL14M F. Pueps, Ex-Principal Winona 
nab. (Minn.) Normal School, 
“Am able advocate of School Reform.”—N. ¥.| “Is an excellent paper for teachers.”—Pror. 
Commercial Adt a WasH. HASBRvc ., ... J. Normal Schools. 
“ Its editorials of a practical character are well] “It is alsiv, fresh, 'vcly, and practical.”"—Pror. 
written.—Pa. School Journal. EpwaRpD Tirooxs, Millersville (Pa.) Normal 
“The best publication in the world.”—wN, ¥,|5°20°l- 
State Ed. Journal. 8" GD 2.0 so s2) thousand of others._ gg 4) 


E. L:. KELLOGG & Co., 
2l PARK PLACE, N- Y. 


“6. periodical exceeds it.” —Ex-Surr. (N.Y. 











, : —THE— 
GCHOLAR'S COMPANION. 
it Published Ifonthiy.. 
FIFTY CENTS A YEAR. 
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This paper ‘will ‘promote 
‘SELF-ED UCATION, and 
SELF-IMPRO VEMENT. 


Ie Will seaicaliae 2 cbt OF INVESTIGATION, the accumulation of NEW IDEAS, and 
inspire every reader with a desire to be BRIGHTER and BETTER. 
It is in fact, an Ideal School in which the pupils are the scholars. Questions are 


PA ows em re EY seat cont by mail each month, and 
at year. ‘ hie ; 
It has fresh dialogues and 2303 Gm -sb0U 0G .AR SUSIE 


men, and a great, variety of interesting and valuable materials suitable for 
SUPPLEMEN TARY READING 


AND THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 


Wo teathed tick fail to introduce it among his pupils, for it contains reading 
that will both INTEREST and EDUCATE them. . Heretofore, the teacher has taught 
the pupil to read, and then he has read “comes handy, and’too often he has 
been ruined by his power to read. Now, it is felt that the pupil must be assisted to 
employ aright this new power. He must be advised WHAT TO READ ; more than this, 
the proper reading must be put in his hands. George Washington went out with his 
hatchet and cut into the first thing he could find—and this proved ‘+o be his father’s 
cherry treé, Thus the pupil comes out of the school with the ability to read and 
seizes on thie “*Réd Roévers of thé Prairies,’ ete,’ 

Let the teacher then advise the pupil to read the beautiful, instructive, interest- 
ing and educating ScHoLar’s ComPaxton. 

Tt a Camcsr—-fifty cents a yeat—making for the year an amoant of seading equal 
to an ordinary book of 600 pages. 

B nsreny taken in many thoustnd wchooltoome, and all expres themes w 
and Burchard, pe. ‘President, ‘New Yi Nisd s hes 

Kiddie, Hunter, Ork Trianda fact every 
Ai ta Once 

Teachers, send for a copy, and introduce it among your papi, You wilt ony be 
sorry you did not:have it before. You ought to encourage such tn 
bt ww-? 3 wi rari ts a their hands. ae & ee-wen ny went 

mt 


A rete ‘ : 
> «shod. .4UTUL 





pricey frat eal 


The oN | Education, 


S CHOOL MANAGEMENT. 


A PRACTICAL 


MANUAL FOR 


Teachers, to Aid in Governing and Interesting a School, 


BY AMOS M. KELLOGG, A.M., 


Editor of the New York ScHoot JoURNAL, and Teacuers’ Inetrrute; formerly Supt. of the Experi- 
mental Dept. of the State Normal School, at Albany, N. Y. 


With an Introduction by Thomas Hunter, Ph.D., President of the N. Y. Normal College. 
i . 


This work takes up the most difficult of all school work, viz.: the government of 
a school, and is filled with original and practical ideas on the subject. It is invaluable 
to the teacher who desires to improve his school. 
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READ WHAT THEY SAY OF IT: 


From Pror. M. A. NEwE.L, Principal of Mary- 


land State Normal School. 
Baltimore, January 17, 1881. 
Messrs. E. L. Keri0ec & 


& Co., 
Genuemen,—lL ve received a y of “ School 
———— Phave read it with pees pleasure 
pono a good “nugwestians f : breed be} 
con a8 many or practic 
teachers.— Yours truly, AN 


From Pror. WASHINGTON HasBROUCK, Prinoci- 
pal of the New Jersey Normal and Model Sehouls. 


ee TT Dec fh 1860. School, t 


read the! advance sheets of ‘Kelloge’s 
am much 


cry 
with the work _ many —+ of the kind, 
it is the result of and varied experience in 


eo oe ree must be jovpluable > 
er < ve 
in bie ibeary. y fitknoucs. 
Prom Pror. W. F. Poe es, formerly Principal of 
the Minn. State Normal School, now Supt. of the 
Winona City Schools : 


“Dear MR. Keiioca,—I have carefully read 
the advance sheets of your new book On “bool 


impressed wit! 
the tlie that de book te traittal with | 
tions, gat Sot it will be ex to 
teachers. ese ey panne: «Ane it will 


= veletin eee I hope the book will find 
way into the hands of thousands of those who 


in hands of innu ble ob- 
siacies wo reach & etundard of 
uence. 
Supt. of Schools, Winona, Minn.” 


We F. PHELPs, 
From Prog. J. W. BARKER; Principal of Public 
School No. 4 Buffalo, New York. 


“T have been favored with the perusal of the | 


advance sheets of K "s new book upon 
EC 


me most is 

ma: Neh ene sense style of the 

hg ag os Gye no tedious 

Sheauation of but a clear and 

presentation of the er’s work ; 

sufficient. for encourage 

ment. The book prepared 
with much care, with an eye cov 

tire field of the Slnor Mr Kellogg is a 


graduate of the Albany Normal School, and for 
helda proeatigspip tn Cat institution 


we can see in “ Management’ 
see arel tes tek ant of that first prime 


1 and in- | 


en. | lie it, and makes valuable 


* | ing t 
in the State of New | 


From the Independent. 


As far as we can judge from such inspection as 

| we can give it, SOHOOL MANAGEMENT hid Amos M. 

| Kellogg, A.M., (New York: E. & Co.) 

is a good and useful book. Mr. Hunter r ssident 

of the Normal ¢ a in this city, points out its 

merits much in detail. The book goes on the ge = 

eral theory of making the pupils > and 

leading them to use their minds for themselves 

| and in right ways, and seems to embody the con- 
clusions of a sensible and experienced teacher. 


From the Sunday School Times. 


None of the professions are so liberally plied 
with books upon its own art as the mm Pm of 
teaching. If we are to believe the teachers them- 
selves, however. but few of these books are of 
either theoretical or practical value. It is a pleas- 
ure, therefore, to be able to commend a really 

00d book in this line. This can fairly be done in 
the case of School Management, a practical guide 
for the teacher in the school-room, by Amos M. 
Kellogg, A.M., formeriy of the New York State 
Normal School, at Albany, New York. It is based 
on experience, and its prince iples are those of wise 
and enlighte ned induction. The whole is very 
practical, and is done in an unpretentious mapn- 
ner. The author recognizes t existence of a 
wider world than the school-room, as well az the 
necessity of something more than the cob-webs of 
lan experienced brain in order to know how to 
manage a first-rate school. The book is prefaced 
with a didactic and commendatory introduction 
by Thomas Hunter, Pk.D., President of the Nor 

mal College of New York City. 


From the Cincinnati Enquirer. 


A practical guide for the teachers on school 
| management has just been issued by E. L. Kellc 
& Co., of New York. Mr. Amos M. Kellogg is 
author. Mr. Kellogg is himself an educator of 
wide experience, and in his book has given many 
hints to assist the unexperienced. e believes 
the way to manage a school is to render the pupils 
manageable. The book has an introduction by 
Thomas Hunter, President of the New York Nor- 
mal College. It discusses the sub ct somewhat 
on this objective style—visiting a school and point- 
ing out ite excellent features. It shows how that 
good government increases the teaching powers 
of the teacher. Shows the principles that under- 
tions as to the 
means by which regular atte ce and the oo 
— of the pupils can be secured. Discip- 
popelites, =oaae of interesting and employ- 
pupils are treated in an enlightened mman- 
ner. The yolume will be of benefit to any teacher. 
| It especially shows how the = rx 4 be led to 
oo-epennte and help forward the school instead of 
retardir It is a real addition to this class of 
works 0 whitch we have far too few. 


Price 75 Seciem Post-Paid. 


ADDRESS: 


BL KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 21 Park Place, N. Y. 





THe “KOME” Paper. 


‘Ss 


: The Best Paper for School Use Mace. 
| RECOMMENDED BY OUR BEST TEACHERS. 


——_Oo——_—_ 
This paper, which has only recently been manufactured, is used extensively all 
over the country.“ Its mierits as a paper for schools are as follows : 
eg lamin sr tye hich does not tire or injure the eyes like white paper. 
woes arene paper, being made of manilla and heavily calendered, making it 
van De partion u 
i cory low prices. 
CONDENSED PRICE LIST. 
Paper ryled on one side, and bound in Pads of 100 sheets. 
in pkgs. of 10 pads tm pkgs. of 10 pads 
Cognos Later = . ew eee » $8.00 | Bath Letter, sow $1.80 
o+% 2.50 | Commercial Note, - 1.50 








FULL PRICE LIST ab - ON APPLICATION. 


EXERCISE BOOKS. 


These books are used extensively in a great schools and high] 
' TRY Yon willbe more than saline maton y 
Size. Per pkge of 10, of 10, 
nal we a $50 (Gjx8, 100 pp, - ETDS 
to send one Exercise Book, 100 pages, and mmer- 

ial nt 365 cents. Teachers, iet me hear from A Ss 


wl 


WILLIAM F, KELLOGG, 


at Park Place, New York, 
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How to Make a Hair-Book. 
-By C. A. 

I have been asked by a number of girls 
to tell how I made my hair-book. Almost 
every one has a few locks of hair which 
are prized, and they are preserved in dif- 
ferent ways—sometimes in envelopes, or 
tied up in paper, or placed in lockets, or 
laid in a box. But the best way is to have 
a little blank-book, say three inches 
square. 

Tie one end of the hair securely with a 
piece of thread or a narrow silk ribbon ; a 
dark color to light hair, blue to golden, 
pink or red to black, Hold this end with 
the left hand and comb until the hair is 
smooth. Then lay upon the paper, and 
let it take its natural form, or if it is 
“ straight as a poker,” arrange it graceful- 
ly. Do not let any air blow upon your 
work just at this point, or it will cause 
you trouble. Cut some narrow strips of 
white paper, about an inch long, and 
paste at least two on each lock of hair— 
one at each end, if necessary to hold it. 
This is the only difficult part to do, and 
requires neatness and dexterity, and care- 
ful handling of the mucilage, not to get 
too much on. Below the hair, in the left 
hand corner, write the name of the per- 
son from whom it came, and at the right, 
the date. 

There is very little to do in making a 
hair-book, and a rainy afternoon is just 
the time to work on it. Some one has 
suggested that the first page of the book 
should have an appropriate quotation, but 
who knows of one? 
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“I’m all Played Out” 

Is a common complaint. If you feel so, get 
a package of Kidney Wort and take it and 
you will at once feel its tonic power. It 
renews the healthy action of the kidneys, 
bowels and liver and thus restores the nat- 
ural life and strength to the weary body. 
It can now be had in either dry or liquid 
form, and in either way is always prompt 
and efficient in action.—New Bedford Stan- 
dard, 


— {2 o> 


Tas Hoxsesnor Surserstition.—Io early | th 


tinces among the Celtic race an effigy of the 
patron saint, so common in churches and 
temples, was much used in the dwellings 
and workshops of the people as a so-called | not 
“‘protection” against ill fortune, The “glory” 
above the head of these figares—which later 
was often rudely carved in wood and paint- 


ed-—was represented by a circular piece of |} —— 


polished metal, to convey the effect of the 
shining halo or nimbus, frequently seen in 
illustrations of the Virgin and other Scrip- 
ture subjects. Often this metal nimbus was 
of sem'-circle form and after.the figure it- 
self had. disappeared by reason of decay, the 
nimbus remained and was suspended in 
some prominent place at the entrance door 
or other point .of commanding. view. . In 
course of time the nimbus was much used 
as asubstitute for the effigy of the saint, and 
the virtues of the latter were transferred to 
it, thus making it the symbol of good luck, 
— Baldwin's Monthly. 


oo 





| Jae three large Jesuit schools in Paris 
have been entirely evacuated, and the 
authorities have walled up the doors of the 
establishments. 

Maine News. 

Hop Bitters, which are advertised in our 
columns, are sure cure for ague, bilious- 
mess aud kidney complaints. Those who 
tase them say they cannot be too highly re- 
‘ommended. Those afflicted should | erie 
them a fair trial, and will. become thereby 


enthusiastic in the praise of their curalive 
Argus, 






qualities — 


SINGING. 





ORIGINATOR OF THE 
“Normal Method of Vocal Training,” 
AND avuTHOR of 
“Clarke's Practical Vocal Drill,” 
“The Human Voice in Song.” 
“The Speaking Voice,” 

“The Cause & Cure of Stammering,” 
—AND— 3 
“Clarke’s Normal Method of Vocal “ 
Training,” 5 


FOR SINGING, PUBLIC SPEAKING, READING 
AND THE CURE OF STAMMERING, 


V 











VOCAL DEFEC#s, 
Roomes OF” 


ELOCUTION! 


R. ELLIOTT CLARKE; 


SPECIALIST 
—o1r— 


OCAL TRAINING. 


The course occupies three months (two lessons per week.) 


TERMS: 


Full Course in Private, .  . . 


im Cam of 5 Pemons, ee-2 
10 oe 
ivy 15 é > 


25,00 each. 
15.00 “ 
1090 * 


Special Rates to Societies, Schools, and Church Classes. 
Special Class for Clergymen, Teachers and Ladies. 


1514 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA) 


READING. 


STAMMERING. 


VOCAL IMPEDIMENTS. 





In ordering goods, or in making 
inquiry concerning anything ad- 
vertised in this journal, you will 
oblige the publishers as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw 
the advertisement in the N. Y. 
School Journal. 


Extraordinary [nducements 


6,000 BUILDING LOTS 
Siswart  beastiga at ae te Hg me tam oe fie 


secant os eee trom New aut ee Oey, 
wee Sot $0 tect. hd 








ion © 
week! yeneats, 
mad Ts ococates ses cents 


great manufacturing Cit 
Tar ea oak Lane Reser bok Nee 
Call or send stamp for circulars to 
R. WILSON, Attorney, 


57 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Illustrated Christian Weekly, 


SUITABLE FOR ALL CLASSES. 
instructive, intorenting. sete srtcies, beorae 


Its varied, 
umustrations and high terary chet 
po AND FAMILY. 


ie _paper to 
eecking the International Susday Bchoot 


The S' 
best of help 
Lesson. 
in character, and is 


It is evangelical ast not no Ke gp ben 
not pub! blished in the individual, 
Subscribe for dy and Ficteet uneee do the same. 


ga Lr ete poten, gectine inctatet te enly 


Mlustrated Christian Weekly, 
150 Nassau Street, New York. 


n HRS. 


Best Known. Estat edt 


Fancy Deelan Pelablichment, 


BARRETT; NEPHEWS & CO., © 
Office, Sand 7 John Street, New York. 


eleith ahaa ite: New a Feit 


3. 


eree ws PCRS RA ST 


VICK’S 
ILLUSTRATED FLORA GUIDE 
Chisped Pigcce Pete spt eee fi 


and of growing. Onl {0 Sema. 
a it you alterwacds order woods deduct the 


r SOE dos Wiha owt ger std grow them. 














“mankind. porch te 


THE SUN FOR. 1881, 


Everybody reads Tux Sun. (Im the editions of this 
newspaper throughout the year to come everybody will 
find: 


I. All the world’s news, so presented that the reader 
will get the greatest amount of information with the 
least unprofitable expenditure of time and eyesight. 
Tue Suw long ago discovered the golden mean between 
redundant fullness and brevity. 
IL. Much of that surt of news‘ on 
ite recognized terest to 
printea 
continued story of the! lives of real women, 
and of their deeds, plans, loves, hates, and troubles. 
This story is more varied and more interesting than any 
romance that was ever devised. 
Ill. Good writing in every column, and freshness, 
originality, accuracy, and deoorum in the treatment of 
every sunject. 

IV. Honest comment. Tue Sun's habit is to speak | 


5 out fearlessly about men and things. 


Vv. Equal candor in dealing with each political party. 

end equallcondiizens 4 adatinnad Vdk' ts phiancasie 
or to rebuke what is blamable in Democrat or Republi- 
can. 

VI." Abeolcte independence of partisan organizations, 
but unwavering loyalty to true Democratic principles, 
Tux Sun believes that the Government which the Con- 


stitution ony fs 
duty is ; ae 
im the 

an the yearb immediate which 


the Bags thatthe vic the vict Pay 
Ringe tee for Sare 

Our terms arejas sonoma 

For the Daily Sux, a Ros a Fi! t 
columns, the 30 ‘by 


paper, at eight - re a sheet ret of hi ithe including 


Scents a a year, 


Sun is also 
arately at 5 
EBKLY. SUN 


ccna gut cm aaa 
Address 1." W. 
Publisher of Tax Sum, her Week City. 


Imerican Schaal Mattoes, 


copy free. 





fatty oe 
printed on’both 


Mihab: Procbads hie Secs" Sxis ee 


Truth and Nothing bet the 
room Up-stairs, Reverse; Avoid Anger, Envy 
Jealopay, 6, Thon God seest me. Roreaei ‘bie tees 


Drinking, Swearing, 
is the Price of Learn 
upto others as you 


Truth, There is al 


Thirty-two Mottoes. The Lord's Prayer, and’ over’ 


: Str Nada | 


Scholar's is 


Companion, 
FOR MARCH, 


The ‘attention of teachérs’ has’ been di- 
Page A am apr BS of suitable 


SUPPLEMENTAB’ 
for their pupils to read “pon clagses, in addi- 
tion to the ordinary reader. This plan has 
been found to create’ great interest in the 


short, and written especially with a view 
of its being read by The SeHor- 
ar’s COMPANION just fills this want. It 
contains eight large of teading mat- 
ter, fresh and origi ‘neatly printed 
from new type. It contains bright stories, 
boyhood of great men, current news, stor- 
ies of animals, etc. We give the contents 


” Elected to Office; g 
ye Blog,” ‘* The Battle of Life,” * Perils 
Dora,” A “Toad i Market, «He 

” Ty ” it) OW to 

Make a Hair Book,” re Ps et 
Know,” ‘Captain 

“Changing the Daye Tae 

ie Weririne Cuivs,” 

re wage a ol “The Ti ” “New 

People,” “Important 


Masur Bele Congr i 


E. L. KELLOGG & Co., 
21 Park Place, New York. 
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Vick’ every outhly, Magazine —& 
BB year: Five opie or ga 


cents. 








Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester, 8. ¥ 
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| esterase | BSBA SE | TF Bees Test tha! FSFATPEESETS SHeeh © 
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A BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. VITALIZED PHOS: PHITES. 


of the pees ee Nerve- A aed 


scribed Bie pactngen n He pag 
, worry cottons 
For s 


THI 


cures ea aril ete a pe 


) Druggists. or by mall, $1.00. 


_DIFFERS FROM ALL OTHER TONICS AS IT IS 


nee LS On Brain and Wheat Germ. _ Physicians have found it so necessary that 


the 
of mind or body ; relieves debility or nervowaness; gives vitality to the inouficiont growth 
mption. It restores to the brain and nerves the elements that h 


F. CROSBY, 664 and 


alone pre- 


ave been carried 
666 Sixth Avenue, New York, 





Changing the Day. 


morning. On rising, the captain informs 

the passengers that it is Sunday, because 

the preceding day was Saturday. But the 

next day is Sunday, too, because a day 
Ss UL aiaah. end on dieu ale 
cises are held on both days. 
Now, when you return on that steamer 
how is it? You are sailing westward, you 
know, and soa day is to be dropped. If 
you arrive at the meridian on Saturday, 
you will near the next day, called Monday, 
that isa will be dropped. So thatome | ing 
who travels eastward will gain a day, his 
year will have 366 days, and one who goes 
west will lose a day ; his year will consist 
of 964 days. To those that stay at home 
this seems queer enough. 
Let us see. ‘You go from New York to 
Chicago, and you find your watch must be 
turned back about an hour, Do you not 


thus gain an ‘hour by traveling so far to! 
the west? Ifa boy who lives in Chicago 


comes to. New York, he must turn his 
watch forward an hour to Kave it agree 
with the time-pieces in the metropolis. 
Does he not thus lose an hour by traveling 
so far to the east ? 

By considering the matter, we see that 
one going west must turn his watch back, 
that is gain time, and the one going east 
must turn his watch forward, that is louse 
time, Thisexplains the mystery. 
Messrs, Scribner’s Sons have just pub- 
lished “ Sheldon’s New Phonic Reading 
Charts.” . These are in twenty numbers, 





printed on strong manilla paper and bound} 


bound with wooden eleat, in folio, The 


original “ Sheldon’s Reading Charts,” which | 
were so.aceeptable to progressive primary}, 


teachers, have been re-written and thor- 
oughly revised by the author, and are now 
issued by the publishers in a more attrac- 
tive and useful shape. They are now print- 
ed in large, clear type, on the strongest 
paper, very securely bound, and are offered 
in this greatly improved form, at the same 
low price as formerly, These Charts con- 
tain only purely phonic words, making use 
of no signa but the ordipary letters, They 
are also equally adapted te the “ word 
method,” where this ie prefe They are 
siited to mecom yet ah ie pte or any 
good series of sh 





Food 
Ts not always something to gat, but is, in 
the case we refer to, a concentrated liquid 
extract from the exterior of the wheat ker- 
nel, that if taken s 
each meal buiids up the’whole system, ever- 


oomes, e ond makes gol Toren 
agtin. See adyerti ofthe Blanchard 
Blood and Nerve Food. 


re DENTAL. ROOMS 


234 eee eave 


MADAM AM ZABOC PORT PORTER’S 


COUGH GH. BALS AM. 
grey mess 
25, 50 & T5c. a Bottle 


ONE OF THE BEST. 
CHEAPEST AND MCST 
EFFECTUAL OF REM- 
;  EDIES. 

Warranted, if used according to directicns, to cure or 
Coughs, Celds, Croup, Wheeping Cough, 
Asthma, san, ot Avermene. © the 

Threat 





and Lu 
yan eperaa Pl étaaint rene 
to give 
BS rei et Beate i 


Saree Sour times aa oneiiie & the %e 






























sixan COMPLAINTS, 
CUNSTIPATTON-and PILKS. 
) D> i Bonth Hero. Tt.. cays. “In 
ex i a Frou side i seen Ba 

oi over failed to ct cficiently.” 








_ WELLS, RICHA KDSON & CO., Prop’s, 
A thé dry post-paid.) EVRLINGTOS, vr. 





THE 


BEST 


ERA ge? SER. 





Just Adopted by the Board of Education 
OF NEW.-YORK CITY. 





The Climax Blackboard Eraser. 





made that the 
the throat of the person using the board. 


From aly delet F. A. Alten, 

State d Mansfield, Pa. 
** We have care and yee | test- 
ed the Erasers eu you, and consider 
them the BEsT we have seen. We have 
now in use ten dozen; 80 you see, we 
prove our FAITH by our WORKS.” 

From Prof. C. E. Carhart, 

Troy Conference Academy, Poultney, Vt. 
‘*I find the Eraser is just what I have 
long been wanting. It is splendid.” 

From Hon, G, 8. Albee, 
President State Normal Schoel, Oskosh, Wis. 





ven Us 
Shall have my influence in this State 
making the best Eraser yet known to us.” 


From Prof, A. G. Smith, 
Superintendent of Public Sebools, Perrysburg, Obio. 
“The sample Erasers you sent me were 


All Wool Felt, per dozen, 
Discount to the Trade. 


$2.00 


Teachers if you want a durable, healthy eraser get the Clima. 


It is so 


Dust is caught between the strips of felt and does no fly down 


READ WHAT I8 SAID OF IT. 


duly received. After a short trial, I am 


convinced that they are the best I have 
seen. 


From Prof. A. N. Raub. 


Principal State Normal School, Lock Haven, Pa. 


** We consider the Rubbers the BEST WE 
HAVE EVER USED.” 


From Hon J. H. French, LL.D. 
Ex-Seeretary of State Board of Education, Vermont. 
“The BEST THING I have ever seen in 
that line.” 
From Prof. W. B. Paterson, 
President Lincoln University, Marion, Ala. 
“‘Tam highly pleased with your Era- 
sers. 
From Hon. Robert M. Lusher, 
State Supt. Public Education, New Oricans, La. 


“I have tested your Climax, and deem 
it excellent.” 








PRICE LIST. 


| Cloth Felt, per dozen, $1.50 


Sample by mail, Fifteen Cents. 
WM. F. KELLOGG, 


2t Park Place, New York. 











BOOKS FOR TEACHERS. 


1, De Graff's School-Room Guide. 
Prof, E, V. De Graff has been appointed by the 
State Superintendent of Schools for several years 
of Institutes. He also receives ap~ | m 

















THE ‘SPELLING GAME, 


—OR 
WORD CONTEST. 
It is acknowledged to be the most toteresting and 
exciting game ever publehed; atthe same time serves 


as a valuable BoUGATOR of boih old and y 


the best elements of social home enjoy mt 
may be varied 


by makin 
Authors or Bible names, She ys mey “he nlared.b Dy 
an try of persoms. Price cents. Postage pre- 


“The Wlustrated Dictionary. 
very . handsomely bound in Cloth.” Con- 
taining 674 pages. Nearly 80,000 words. 
Orthegraph Feepapets my DeSpidious 
pen ary ett 
This book is a complete epitome of valuable explana- 
tions an: La ol ditticult Bagh ead +. 4 


ww te rases xpresons. 
Buncistion Of euch word. To introduce them, we will 
one Dictionary. Price © cents. e pre 


Padres PROG my than aims j Pink. 


Norg.— We will send one Speliteg game and one - 
tionary on receipt of @ tas. er) Fy 4-2 


Fie aus 





‘(Educational 


Headquarters. 


EB. Ll. Kus LoGeae & co. 
21 Park Place, New York 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


Kellogg's School Management, 


Price, 75 Cents. 
This is 4 capital volume for the practical teacher. 
—_—_- 
THEY ALSO PUBLICN 


The Teachers’ Institute. 
Price, 81.00. 

This isa encye paedia the Foy 

PB C1 ah 

a 


They have also all kinds of 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 


MAPS, CRAYONS, BLACK- 





' BOARDS, GLOBES, ETC, 





sa ole Seiad 
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PUBLISHERS. 
STANDARD FEXT-BOOKS. 


BROWN’S 





English Grammars. | 


BROWN'S FIRST LINES 
OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


BROWN’S INSTITUTES 
OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


Used inthe Best Schools, 
The excellence of BROWN S GRAMMARS \s ve 


of definitton. fulln 

prehensiveness of pian, they stand U, 
are probably MORE EXT: vst veny U USD inrougt 
ot at he Unik ed States than HBR works on th 
subject. 

At a Regular Meeting of the Board.ot Education 
the City of New York, held November <5 nto. roy |g 
Series of Eng)igh Grammais were 
books to be in the City Schools. 

Ata Special Meett ofthe Board Tastapes of the 
City of Brooklyn, held June 15th, 
of lish Grammars were adopted as etn to 
used 4 t City Schools tor a term of five years from 


July is 
De La SaL_e Iyer 
# Second 8t., New York. 
MESSRS. WM. WOOD & CO. 

GENTLEMEN- We consider Brown's Sertes of Gram- 
mars excellent Text-Books. In simplicity and meth- 
odical arrangement ot matter, in clearness an» brevity 
ot definition and rules, in Idiomatic -- other oo 
constructions, and in the scient haracter th 
Gramm plan, they are maperior my any other English 

rammars before the public that have come under our 

tice. 


oThey are used in all = schools throughout the 


United States. Yours tru 
BRO. PAULAIN, 
Brose. Chr. Schools. 


BROWN’S GRAMMAR 
OF ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 


OVER 1000 PAGES, Svo, $6.25. 

The “ GRAMMAR OF ENGLISH GRAMMARS" \a 
an fuvaluable book of reference, and every scholar 
should have a Copy, = his library. No teacher can 
affurd to be withou: 


GANOT’S PHYSICS. 


Ninth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. INustrated by 
Colored Pilates and 844 Wood Cuts. 
wn best t clemontery, treatise on physics, sapertmental 
ne ep applied, that has appeared in — 

8 so written that ony one Caan e, oi 
cheeses mathematics abe to read it w 
ease. Itis Kose nar and Siena tly illustra: pert x 
alarly Cty parts pertaining to modern pemente 
ot research. The most atiractive feature the 


which throws itself into the discussion of every nth ‘ 


is the fact that it is written up to the ey and 
furnish many teachers and students with * 
which they could not otherwise obtain without > 


"Used cs the Text- Book in the principal Colleges in the 
Very favorable terms for introduchon. Address, 


WILLIAM WOOD)& CO, 
27 Great .Jones Street, New. York. 


E. CLAXTON & CO,, 
624, 626, & 628 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PUBLISHERS OF 
LABBERTON’S HISTORICAL SERIES. 
BROOKS’ CLASSICS. 

COPPEER’S ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
WHITE’S ASTRONOMY. 
ROTH’S SHORT LATIN GRAMMAR. 
ROTH’S SHORT GEOGRAPHY and CHART. 
DIEBI?2S CHOICE READING SERIES. 
WALKER’s ELEMENTS OF GRAMMAR. 
CROOKS & SHEM’SNEW LATIN-ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY. 

HAY’S EVERY-DAY REASONING. 

For terms and other information, address the Pub- 
lishers. 


Temperance Lesson Book. 


Rhy B. W. Rrowarpson, A. M., M/D., LL.D, F.R. 8. 


The National Temperance Society papiies the follow- 
in, ing jentitic Book on Alcovol for Pablie Schools. It 
a short lessons on aleohol and Ae 
tion on the body, accompanied wjth suitable qu 
ph for public an “rf 00) and 
schools and families, + me . 
ed in England, and hag Deen eve! fe with 
great favor. " er ny is Ww as the 
author of the Cai el heoholy" - and a 
one ot the a ables! pi sparse the It ‘has 
adopted by ¥ Bourd or Education, _— 
other Boards throughout the Country. Price 50 cts. 


J. N.S 








THARNS, Publishing Agent. ; 
88 READE STREET, NEW. YORK. 


suns BROT’ KS & Gu., 
PUBLINF RS OF THE INDUCS:7E EDUCATIONAL RERI¥S. 
Rid path’s Inductiv 
Hidpath's Gram Achool Hist. of the U.S. 
R th’s Academic Hist. of the U. S. 
Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics. 
Milme’s Elements of 
Yorbriger’s Patent Drawing. 
Smith's Practical 
Virst Lessons in Philology. 
CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA,’ CHICAGO. 


ANIMAL CLASSIFICATION. 


Achart to accompany text-books in Zoology and to 
the teacher to instruction oh Natural 
ry prise, 15 byafematize Chart arrenged in bispk- 
book ph price, 


641 ode 


B72 doit Madeea see ster Rein Be! 








blets. 








Hh MUSIC_BOOKS 





| 


ERIBS OF THE 


'WORCESTER'S | ‘DICTIONARIES. 


QUARTO DICTIONARY, Protusely (lustrated, Li- 
usr : and TICAL DICTIONARY. 8vo. Li- 
ACADEMIC Bi TONARY. Dlustrated. Crown 8yo. 
roan. 35. 
DICTIONARY. Dlustrated. 12mo. 
BCHOOL ENT. DICTIONARY. Illustrated. 
10 
PRIMARY DICTIONARY. Illustrated. i6mo. Halt 
roan. 6 


ONARY. Lllustrated. 2%mo. 
5 le, 8 cts. ; roan, tucks, gilt ot? 


aids to students, in addition toa very 
fall proapancing and ~X_,-} mast apetinpetehed nee 5 — 
cester’s, in the 


tore, the most complete, as well, as 4 to far th 
ofa, 


38 LIPRINP OTE $2 





ror SCHOOLS! 


‘| Song Bells. toa Beboot Sy ae 
. musical oot, 


8 great variet i. qa, = 
— be I wand it b also 
8 ae coatDen an ~—-- must like ag 


dong ouster ond afar’ Guneel Bong Bete 
2% fi (50 cts) Mockim B 
Re yh (60 cts.) ail ie ied, 


al ets.) and 
PEREINS. 
($1.00,) The latest book 
lor High Schools, Aca- 
. Is of the 


Welcome Chorus. 


demies and Seminaries. By W. 8. TILv 
ute ter 


the. Hour of 
on rel Wreath, 
PERKINS. We also mention Emerson 


and sod back fo ter Male V. 
‘or practice in 


(#1) b . 
Quartets 
ces, (60 cts.) oy out, 
len Be Sthoola, Academies 
—'0o'-— 
OPERETTAS AND CAN i Aras FOR SCHOUL 
EXHIBITI 


¢ ne nd Sig Ginna ab a paday © 
aD § 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 643 Broadway, New York. 


TENTH] CHURCH'S (YEAR. 


MUSICAL VISITOR 


—I8 THE— 


MOST POPULAR MUSIOAL MAGAZINE, 
(@’BECAUSE_@) 


It Appeals to all Musical Peeple, Amateur 
and Professional, whether Singer, 
Pianist, or Readers. 


Tts 832 large pages dre filled montti 
Hy ty prominent Sane 





writers—music les- 

ir ers, and discussions ot methods of 

wehleg e lighter sketches, stories ms and 

correspondence are bright and original, and the musical 

news fuli and oom. we | pages. give ive Gye. year's 
“vocal 


cabsoripsiqe. i padition ¢ py > Fobebves 


ll Elegant Premium Volumes. 


The cost, in sheet asic | Visi 
and Premium Would’ be about * ° = 


Subscription $1.50 Only. 
ss Mentica grade of myete preferred, and 
es As ri fen y ty specimen Wi or 
and particulars of prem! 


John Church & Co., 
we. ater Seer CINCINNATI, 0 





BRATTLEBO RO Vr, 
Send fostal for free Tilustrated Catalogue. 


ath Ta wk s CHEAP, . 
sarpimnrgessa 


— 





5 tcet 'gctm, 





ASSEN SEITE Fat 


BLANCHARD FOODS, 


A SURE NATURAL REMEDY 
For all forms of DYSPEPTIC, WASTING 
and CHRONIC DISEASE. 
Circulars free on 


Dr. Blanchard’s * “Lectures andiEssays '" on Food, Price 25 cents: 
Address BLANCHARD M’F°G CO., 27 Union “Squars, N. Y. 


The Keg ie ge ha of mc heat pt there : a fair eet of the 
en directly after each m ie a a ressed 
neryous system in the intellectual worker. $1 cokveealotesiien f or 
The Fibrin and Wheat, tor @ Dyspeptic condition, Siavtemintind and. meat 
$i cach, or Ae botelan hee S100 
The Beef and Mitk, tor a very Weak Condition, taken three or f times 
$2 each, on ee hosting tee alee 2: — peday. 
=. Life Food, to accompany either of the others, taken between meals. A des- 
of this rfect food, taken in a glass of milk, is a very veddcied 
ed for those ad 


palatable and stren, drink, and is pare des 
the alcohol, opium or tobacco habit. $1. . for $7.50. 


‘ae " 








Croup and 
aartry than” $b tad BO cont de ef all erenaa 


GRAND MEDAL AT THE PHILADELPHIA EXPOSITION. 
SILVER MEDAL AT THE PARIS EXPOGITION, 














With the practical | |} 





For Fine Writing, No.1, 303, and Laties, 170, For Broad Writing, 304, 389, 
and Stub Point, 849. For General Writing, 332, 404, 300, and 
Falcon, 873,903. Other Styled to suit al hands 
Sample Cards, Price Lists,etc., furnished on application. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, New York. HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 


TOWNS _ASH FOR FORSALE BY shee] 





SAMPLESAND PRicrs oy yur 


J. & H. BERGE, 
191 Greenwich Street, New York. 


WRYANGE.OPENCE 28 JORA.SS. 
WORKS. CAMDEN. N. J 





POST OFFICE BOX 4,280. 


Physical and Ghemical Apparatus 


, ACADEMIES, ETC. 
Selicited. 


SCHOOLS, COLLE 
Corres 


HULL’S | 
Inventive ' 








== 


A. S. CLARK, 
145 Nassau st.. or 37 Park Row N, Y. Civ: 


SECOND-HAND SCHOOL BOOKS! 
Bought, Sold, and Exchanged. 
BACK wemeers Evite GAZINES 






































